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SECOND  READER 


PICTURES 


Johx  and  Maiy  were  playing  school  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard. 

John  was  the  teacher  and  Mary  was  the  pupil. 

John  played  that  Mary  had  not  minded  the 
teacher,  and  he  made  her  sit  on  a  stone  for 
punishment. 

As  Mary  sat  there,  she  made  a  picture  on  her 
slate. 

When    the    children    were    tired    of    playing 
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school,  they  went  into   the  garden  to  see  Beech- 
nut, the  gardener. 

Mary  had  her  slate  under  her  arm. 

Beechnut  was  at  work  putting  the  walks  in 
order.  He  was  trimming  the  grass  and  raking 
away  the  twigs  and  leaves. 

There  was  a  smooth  stone  by  the  path  where 
Beechnut  was  working.  Mary  sat  down  on  the 
stone  to  watch  him. 

As  she  looked  at  her  slate,  she  saw  the  picture 
she  had  made.      She  showed  it  to  Beechnut. 

"  See,  Beechnut,"  said  Mary,  holding  out  the 
slate. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Beechnut.  "  Did  you  do 
that  9  " 

"Yes,"  said  Mary.  "I  did  it  all  myself. 
What  do  vou  think  it  is  ?  " 

"  Is  it  a  picture  of  some  tongs  ?  "  asked  Beechnut. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Mary,  looking  at  the  picture  to 
see  if  it  looked  like  the  tongs  that  hung  beside 
the  kitchen  fire.     "  Look  at  it  again." 
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Beechnut  stopped  raking,  looked  at  the  picture 
again,  and  then  said,  "  Is  it  a  bit  of  wood  between 
two  tall  posts  %  " 

"No,"  said  Mary,  "not  that." 

"  A  round  table  on  two  legs,  then  % r  said 
Beechnut. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  "  nothing  like  that," 

"  Then  I  can't  tell  what  it  is,"  said  Beechnut. 

"  It  is  a  man,"  said  Mary.  "  There  is  his  head, 
and  there  are  his  legs.     Oh,  I  forgot  his  eyes  and 
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nose,"  she  said,  and  she  began  to  put  them  in  the 
picture. 

"  You  forgot  something  else,"  said  Beechnut. 

"  What  else  did  I  forget  ?  " 

"  His  body,"  said  Beechnut. 

Mary  looked  at  her  picture  again.  What 
Beechnut  had  said  was  true.  The  man  had  no 
body ;  his  legs  came  from  his  head. 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  a  picture  of  a  man 
for  me,  Beechnut,  so  that  I  can  see  how  to  do 
it,"  said  Mary. 

Beechnut  took  Mary's  slate  and  made  a  picture 
of  two  boys  running. 

One  boy  was  running  after  the  other  to  get  his 
cap. 

The  boy  who  was  running  away  with  the  cap 
had  it  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole. 

"  Now,"  said  Beechnut,  "  I  will  show  you  how 
the  boy  got  his  cap." 

He  made  another  picture  on  the  other  side  of 
the  slate, 
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In  this  picture  the  boy  who  was  running  with 
the  pole  had  tumbled  down. 

The  pole  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  boy  who 
owned  the  cap  was  picking  it  up.  He  was  laugh- 
ing, but  the  boy  who  had  tumbled  down  was 
crying. 

Beechnut  gave  the  slate  to  the  children  when  the 
picture  was  finished  and  went  back  to  his  work. 

After  Mary  and  John  had  looked  at  the  picture 
for  some  time,  they  ran  to  Beechnut  and  said, 
"  We  are  going  to  try  to  make  good  pictures,  too." 

"Ask  Mary  Bell  to  help  you,"  said  Beechnut. 
"  She  will,  if  you  ask  her." 

So  the  children  ran  to  find  Mary  Bell  and  ask 
her  to  help  them. 
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PLAYGKOUNDS 

In  summer  I  am  very  glad 

We  children  are  so  small, 
For  Ave  can  see  a  thousand  things 

That  men  can't  see  at  all. 

They  don't  know  much  about  the  moss 
And  all  the  stones  they  pass ; 

They  never  lie  and  play  among 
The  forests  in  the  grass ; 

They  walk  about  a  long  way  off; 

And  when  we're  at  the  sea, 
Let  father  stoop  as  best  he  can, 

He  can't  find  things  like  me. 

But  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 

And  all  the  puddles  freeze, 
I  wish  that  I  were  very  tall, 
High  up  above  the  trees. 

—  Laurence  Alma-Tadema. 
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THE   MUFFIN   MAN 

A  POOE  man  and  his  wife  went  to  dine  away  from 
home.     There  they  ate  muffins  for  the  first  time. 

"  How  good  those  muffins  were !  "  said  the  wife. 
"  I  will  try  to  make  some  myself." 

"  Yes,  do,"  said  her  husband. 

The  wife  began  to  save  a  little  flour,  a  little 
butter,  a  little  milk,  some  eggs,  and  other  things 
from  each  day's  food.  At  last  she  had  all  that 
was  needed  to  make  the  muffins. 

She  put  the  eggs  in  a  bowl  and  beat  them  with 
a  spoon.  Then  she  put  all  the  other  things  in 
the  bowl  with  the  eggs  and  beat  them  together 
into  a  batter. 

She  was  able  to  make  five  muffins  with  this 
batter.  She  put  the  five  muffins  into  a  pan  and 
baked  them. 

When  her  husband  came  in  and  saw  the  muffins 
on  the  table,  he  said,  "  What  do  I  see  ?  Muffins  ? 
Where  did  you  get  them  ?  " 
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"  I  made  them  myself/'  said  the  wife,  and  they 
sat  down  to  eat. 

The  husband  gave  his  wife  two  muffins,  and  he 
took  two  for  himself,  but  what  to  do  with  the 
fifth  muffin  he  did  not  know. 

If  he  gave  it  to  his  wife,  she  would  have  three 
muffins  and  he  but  two. 

If  he  took  it,  then  he  would  have  three  muffins 
and  his  wife  but  two. 

He  did  not  think  of  giving  his  wife  half  of 
the  muffin  and  taking  the  other  half  for  himself. 
That  was  too  hard  for  him  to  think  about. 

He  said,  "  One  of  us  must  have  that  muffin. 
Which  shall  be  the  lucky  one  ?  Let  us  think 
how  we  shall  plan  it." 

They  sat  thinking  for  a  long  while. 

At  last  the  man  said,  "  Let  us  both  lie  down 
and  shut  our  eyes.  You  lie  on  this  side  of  the 
room,  and  I  will  lie  on  the  other  side.  The  one 
who  opens  an  eye  and  says  the  first  word  shall 
have  but  two  muffins  ;  the  other  shall  have  three." 
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So  they  agreed.  The  wife  covered  the  muffins 
with  a  dish,  and  the  man  locked  the  doors. 

Then  they  botli  lay  down. 

One  day  passed  —  two  days — three  days! 

Friends  said,  "Where  are  the  poor  man  and  his 
wrife  I  They  have  not  been  seen  for  three  days ! 
Something  must  be  the  matter  !  Let  us  go  to  the 
house  ;  they  may  be  sick." 

When  these  good  friends  tapped  at  the  door, 
no  one  came  to  open  it. 

They  tried  to  push  the  door  open,  but  it  was 
locked  on  the  inside. 

They  said,  "  Truly,  something  must  be  the 
matter  with  this  poor  man  and  his  wife ! " 

So  they  burst  open  the  door. 

There  on  one  side  of  the  room  the  man  was 
lying  with  his  eyes  shut. 

There  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  the  wife 
was  lying  with  her  eyes  shut. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  friends,  but 

there  was  no  answer. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  %  Why  do  you 
lie  here  %  Are  you  ill  %  What  can  we  do  to  help 
you  %  "  said  first  one  and  then  another. 

But  to  all  they  said  there  was  no  answer.  The 
man  and  his  wife  heard  what  was  said,  but  they 
both  kept  still  because  the  one  who  spoke  first 
would  get  only  two  muffins. 

"  This  poor  man  and  his  wife  have  died,"  said 
the  friends.     "  We  must  carry  them  away." 

So  some  of  them  went  to  the  man  to  carry  him 
off,  and  others  went  to  the  wife  to  carry  her  off. 

When  the  man  heard  them  coming,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  If  they  carry  me  away  I  shall  not  have 
a  taste  of  the  muffins.  Two  muffins  are  better 
than  none  at  all !  " 

So  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  will  take  two 
muffins." 

His  wife  said  at  once,  "  The  three  muffins  are 


mine." 


At  this  the  friends  were  so  scared  that  they  all 
ran  out  of  the  house. 
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After  a  time  they  came  back  again. 

They  found  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  eating 
the  muffins,  and  they  heard  the  story  of  the  fifth 
muffin. 

After  that  the  man  was  spoken  of  as  "  the 
muffin  man,"  and  his  wife  was  named  the  "  muffin 
man's  wife." 

Whenever  muffins  were  baked  in  the  town, 
some  were  taken  to  the  muffin  man's  house, 
because   he   and  his  wife   liked   muffins  so  well. 


BUTTERCUPS 

Pretty  little  buttercups 

Growing  in  the  grass, 
Nodding  as  the  wind  blows, 
Smiling  as  the  sun  shows, 
You  open  wide  your  golden  eyes 

To  watch  me  as  I  pass. 
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THE    SHADOW 


A  LITTLE  boy  was  playing  by  himself.  As  he 
played,  he  saw  his  shadow.  He  thought  it  was 
a  good  playfellow. 

"  Come  and  play,"  said  the  boy,  and  he  put  his 
hand  out  to  take  the  shadow's  hand. 

As  he  did  so,  the  shadow  moved  away. 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  play  tag,  do  you  ?  "  said  the 
boy.     "Well,  I  will  catch  you." 

The  little  boy  ran  after  his  shadow,  but  he 
could  not  catch  it.  The  shadow  ran  as  fast  as 
he  did. 

At  last,  tired  out,  the  boy  stood  still.  The 
shadow  stood  still,  too.     Now  the  boy  stretched 
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out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  shadow,  but  it  stood 
too  far  away.     He  could  not  touch  it. 

Then  the  boy  sat  down,  and  the  shadow  sat 
down,   too. 

"  He  is  tired,"  said  the  boy,  "  so  am  I.  I  will 
rest  as  long  as  lie  does.  Perhaps  he  will  fall 
asleep  as  little  brother  does  sometimes.  Then 
I  shall  be  able  to  catch  him." 

The  little  boy  sat  very  still  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  shadow  sat  just  as  still.  After  a  time 
the  boy  thought  the  shadow  must  be  sleeping. 

He  crept  softly  toward  it,  but  he  soon  saw 
that  the  shadow  crept  as  softly  away  from  him. 

"  1  shall  not  play  with  you  again,"  said  the 
boy.     "  I  am  going  home." 

So  the  little  boy  turned  and  ran  home.  As 
he  ran,  he  looked  behind  him  to  see  what  the 
shadow  was  doing.  There  it  was,  running  after 
him  as  fast  as  it  could  run. 

"  Oli,"  said  the  boy,  "  now  I  know  how  to  play 
with  you !  " 
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THE   SHADOWS 

All  up  and  clown  in  shadow-town 

The  shadow  children  go  ; 
In  every  street  you're  sure  to  meet 

Them  running  to  and  fro. 

They  move  around  without  a  sound, 

They  play  at  hide-and-seek, 
But  no  one  yet  that  I  have  met 

Has  ever  heard  them  speak. 

Beneath  the  tree  you  often  see 

Them  dancing  in  and  out, 
And  in  the  sun  there's  always  one 

To  follow  you  about. 

Go  where  you  will,  he  follows  still, 

Or  sometimes  runs  before, 
And,  home  at  last,  you'll  find  him  fast 

Beside  you  at  the  door. 

—  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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THE   FAIRY   COW 

In  the  land  of  Wales  there  are  many  mountains. 
Among  these  mountains  are  wonderful  lakes. 

Long  ago  the  country  people  thought  that 
fairies  lived  in  the  lakes. 

They  said  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the 
fairies  led  their  yellow  cows  to  feed  in  the  moun- 
tain pastures. 

Farmers  going  to  market  before  the  sun  was 
up  on  summer  mornings  would  look  for  these 
yellow  cows  far  up  the  mountain. 

Sometimes  they  thought  they  saw  one  walk- 
ing behind  a  great  rock  on  the  mountain  side. 

One  evening,  when  a  herd  of  cows  came  down 
from  the  mountain  to  be  milked,  one  of  the 
yellow  cows  was  found  with  them. 

The  farmer  was  very  glad  to  see  it. 

"  This  cow  will  bring  me  good  luck,"  he  said. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  farmer  after  the 
fairy  cow  came  to  him.     Such  milk,  butter,  and 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  67  ;  Equivalent  Chart  A, 
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cheese   as  came  from   his  dairy  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  country.     He  soon  became  rich. 

He  became  greedy,  too.  He  was  always 
thinking  how  he  could  get  more  riches. 

When  the  fairy  cow  had  been  with  him  a  long 
time,  he  began  to  think  she  was  too  old  to  be 
of  use. 

He  planned  to  kill  her  and  to  sell  the  beef  and 
the  skin.     So  lie  began  to  fatten  her  up  for  market. 

The  cow  seemed  to  know  what  he  wanted  her 
to  do,  for  she  became  fatter  and  fatter  up  to  the 
very  day  set  for  her  killing. 

All  the  neighbors  came  to  the  killing.  The 
farmer  raised  the  great  knife  to  kill  the  fairy  cow. 
Just  as  he  raised  it,  they  heard  a  voice  like  a 
silver  trumpet. 

It  sounded  from  the  mountain  side.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  mountain.  There  they  saw  a 
fairy  dressed  in  green  with  a  crown  of  red  gold 
upon  her  fair  hair. 

They  heard  her  sing, 
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"  Come,  Yellow  Anvil,  stray  horns, 
Speckled  one  of  the  lake, 
Arise,  come  home  !  " 

The  fairy  cow  and  all  her  calves,  a  great  herd 
of  them,  started  up  the  mountain  toward  the  lake 
at  full  gallop.  The  farmer,  mounted  on  his  best 
horse,  galloped  after  them. 

He  came  to  the  lake  just  in  time  to  see  the 
fairy  sinking  below  the  waters.  After  her  dived 
the  yellow  cow  and  every  one  of  her  calves. 

Where  they  sank,  yellow  water-lilies  blossomed. 
To  this  day  these  are  called  cow-lilies. 
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RED   FEATHER 

Red  Feather's  father  was  a  brave  chief. 
His  six  older  brothers  were  strong  and  wise. 

Red  Feather  was  only  eight  years  old,  but 
he  could  run   and  jump  as  well  as  his  brothers. 

He  could  bend  his  bow  and  send  the  arrow 
straight  to  the  mark  as  well  as  they. 

"  I  am  as  strong  as  you,  Eagle  Eye ! '  he  said 
to  his  brother,  who  was  eighteen.  "  I  shall  go 
to  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  I  shall  join 
the  hunt." 

Eagle  Eye  laughed.  "  You  cannot  sit  at  the 
feast  of  the  chiefs.  You  are  too  little,  you  must 
stay  at  home  with  the  women." 

Red  Feather's  eyes  flashed.  "  I  shall  not 
stay  at  home !     I  shall  go  to  the  hunt ! ' 

The  next  morning  when  the  men  were  ready 
to  ride  away,  Red  Feather  came  with  his  pony. 
When  his  father  saw  him,  he  said : 

"  Go  back,  Red  Feather.     You    cannot   go   to 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  68  :  Equivalent  Chart  E. 
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the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  or  to  the  hunt  until 
you  are  sixteen  years  old." 

Red   Feather  knew  he  must    obev   his    father. 

%j 

He  was  very  angry,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He 
watched  the  men  ride  away. 

Then  he  sat  down  under  a  tree.  He  sat  there 
for  two  days  without  eating  or  speaking. 

At  last  his  old  grandmother  came  out  and 
seated  herself  on  a  log  near  him.  A  yellow 
leaf  dropped  from  the  tree  on  his  straight  black 
hair,  but  Red  Feather  did  not  brush  it  away. 

His  grandmother  looked  at  the  boy's  sullen  eyes. 
Neither  spoke  for  a  long  time.     At  last  she  said : 

"  For  what  is  little  Red  Feather  grieving  %  " 

"  I  wish  to  go  to  the  feast  of  the  chiefs  and 
to  the  hunt  with  my  brothers." 

"  Only  the  strong  and  the  wise  may  sit  with 
the  chiefs,"  said  the  old  grandmother. 

"  I  am  strong,"  said  Red  Feather.  "  I  can 
run,  jump,  and  swim.      I  am  strong  and  swift." 

"  You  must  grow  stronger  and   swifter.     Did 
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not  Eagle  Eye  beat  you  in  the  running  games 
last  week  %  " 

"Yes,"  said  Eed  Feather,  "but  I  shall  win 
next  time." 

"  Are  you  wise  % "  asked  the  grandmother. 

"  I  know  many  things,"  said  Eed  Feather.  "  I 
know  how  to  follow  the  trail.  I  can  follow  the 
north   star  by  night.     I  know  where  the  rabbit 

hides.     I  know  —  " 
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"  Very  good,"  said  the  grandmother,  "it  is  well 
to  know  these  things.  Do  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  winds  and  the  clouds'?  Do  you  know 
the  birds  by  their  song  %  Do  you  know  the  use- 
ful roots  and  berries  %  Can  you  find  food  in  the 
long  winter  %     Can  you  heal  the  sick  %  ' 

Red  Feather's  head  drooped,  and  his  cheeks 
became  red. 

"  Can  you  keep  still  when  others  speak  % 
Men  who  sit  with  the  chiefs  wait  until  they  are 
asked  to  speak." 

Red  Feather  sat  silent,  tears  stoiul  in  his  eyes. 
His   grandmother  waited. 

At  last  he  lifted  his  head.  "  Will  you  teach 
me  %  Each  year  I  will  try  to  know  more,  until 
I  am  wise  and  strong." 

"That  is  well,"  said  his  grandmother.  "Now 
come,   you  must  eat." 

Red  Feather  went  with  his  grandmother  into 
the  wigwam. 
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IN   MOON   LAND 

In  a  far  away  land  there  lived  two  children 
named  Jack  and  Jill.  Their  home  was  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain. 

In  the  long  cold  winter  the  children  rode  over 
the  snow  in  their  sleigh,  or  skated  on  the  pond 
beside  the  house. 

Sometimes  they  played  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
Then  they  played  running  games  with  the 
moon.     Did  you  ever  do  that  ? 

One  night  their  mother  sent  them  to  the 
mountain  spring  for  a  pail  of  water. 

As  they  were  coming  home,  Jack  fell  and  pulled 
Jill  after  him.  It  gave  them  such  a  fright  and 
bumped  them  both  so  hard  that  they  began  to  cry. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  69  :  Equivalent  Chart  J. 
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"Try  not  to  cry,  Jack!  Try  not  to  cry,  Jill!" 
they  heard  little  voices  saying. 

When  they  wiped  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  they 
saw  dainty  little  fairies  dancing  around  them. 

"Who  are  you?"    asked  Jack. 

"We  are  the  moon  fairies.  Come  with  us  to  the 
moon,  and  we  will  show  you  wonderful  things." 

"How  can  we  go  to  the  moon?"  asked  Jill. 

"Go  up  the  bright  moonbeam  ladder.     Come." 

The  fairies  took  the  children  by  the  hand,  and 
up  they  went.  It  was  like  running  up  a  long 
flight  of  stairs. 

After  a  time  they  reached  the  moon. 

"Look  behind  you,"  said  the  fairies. 

But  Jack  and  Jill  could  see  nothing.  Then  the 
fairies  touched  the  children's  eyes  with  a  fairy 
wand  and  told  them  to  look  again. 

Far,  far  away  they  saw  the  high  mountain  and 
their  little  home.  They  saw  their  playmates  run- 
ning and  dancing  in  the  moonlight. 

Far  away  to  the  north  they  saw  a  land  covered 
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with  snow.  They  saw  children  dressed  in  fur. 
Dogs  were  dragging  a  sleigh  over  the  snow. 

A  man  was  seated  in  the  sleigh,  and  the 
children  were  running  to  meet  him.  The  man 
pointed  to  the  moon,  and  the  children  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

"He  is  telling  them  that  he  was  lost,"  said  the 
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fairies.  "  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  not  find  the 
trail,  but  the  moon  sent  down  its  light  and  showed 
him  the  right  way." 

"Where  do  they  live?"  asked  Jack. 

"Thev  have  a  snow  house.  There  is  the  mother 
creeping  out  of  the  low  door.  She  has  the  baby 
on  her  back." 

"I  see  him,"  said  Jill.  "He  is  in  his  mother's 
fur  hood.  See,  Jack,  he  is  looking  straight  at 
us!" 

"All  babies  love  the  moon,"  said  the  fairies. 
"Stav  here  with  us,  and  we  will  sail  across  the 
sky.  You  shall  see  black  children,  brown  children, 
yellow  children,  and  white  children.  The  moon 
shines  on  them  all,  and  they  love  its  silvery  light." 

Some  people  say  that  Jack  and  Jill  did  stay  in 
the  moon  and  that  you  can  see  them  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  full  moon. 

They  stand  side  by  side  with  their  bucket 
between  them.  Maybe  they  did,  but  I"  think  they 
went  back  to  their  mother. 
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THE   KIND   MOON 

I  THIKK  the  moon  is  very  kind 
To  take  such  trouble  just  for  me. 

He  came  along  with  me  from  home 
To  keep  me  company. 

He  went  as  fast  as  I  could  run ; 

I  wonder  how  he  crossed  the  sky  % 
I'm  sure  he  hasn't  legs  and  feet 

Or  any  wings  to  fly. 

Yet  here  he  is  above  their  roof; 

Perhaps  he  thinks  it  isn't  right 
For  me  to  go  so  far  alone, 

Tho'  mother  said  I  might. 


Sara  Teasdale. 
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OVER  THE   HILL 

"  Traveler,  what  lies  over  the  hill  ? 

Traveler,  tell  to  me. 
I  am  only  a  child  —  from  the  window  sill 

Over  I  cannot  see." 

"  Child,  there's  a  valley  over  there, 

Pretty  and  wooded  and  shy ; 
And  a  little  brook  that  says,  '  Take  care, 

Or  you'll  fall  in  by  and  by ! '  " 

"And  what  comes  next  %  "    "  A  little  town, 

And  a  towering  hill  again; 

More  hills  and  valleys,  up  and  down, 

And  a  river  now  and  then." 

—  George  Macdonald. 
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BY   THE   PIKE'S   COMMAND 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  youngest 
brother.      He  had  much  to  do  and  little  to  eat. 

One  day  his  brother's  wife  said  to  him,  "Why 
are  you  idle  ?  Take  these  pails  and  get  some 
water." 

The  youngest  brother  took  the  pails  and  went 
to  the  river  for  the  water.  As  he  dipped  it  up, 
a  pike  happened  to  get  into  the  pail. 

"  Good,"  said  the  youngest  brother.  "  I'll  cook 
this  fish  and  eat  it.  I've  had  nothing  to  eat 
to-day." 

"Don't  eat  me,"  said  the  pike.  "Put  me  into 
the  water  again,   and  you  will  have  good  luck." 

"  What  sort  of  good  luck  shall  I  have  %  "  asked 
the  lad. 

"Whatever  you  say  shall  be  done,"  said  the 
pike.  "  Say  these  words,  '  By  the  Pike's  com- 
mand and  at  my  wish,  go  home,  pails,  and  stand 
in  your  places,'  and  see  what  will  happen." 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  70  :  Equivalent  Chart  0. 
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When  the  youngest  brother  said  these  words, 
the  pails  began  to  run  along  the  road.  He  ran 
after  them. 

The  pails  ran  in  at  the  door  of  the  house  and 
stood  in  their  places.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was 
spilled  on  the  floor. 

"  Why   do    you    stand   there   doing  nothing  % ' 
said  his  brother's  wife.      "  There's  no  wood  for  the 
fire;   go  and  find  some." 

The  youngest  brother  put  two  axes  in  a  cart. 
He  did  not  wait  to  harness  a  horse  to  the  cart. 
He  sat  in  it  and  said, 

"  By  the  Pike's  command  and  at  my  wish,  run 
to  the  forest,  little  cart." 

Away  went  the  cart.  It  rolled  along  the  road 
so  fast  that  the  people  had  to  run  out  of  its  way. 
They  all  shouted  until  they  were  hoarse,  "  Stop 
him  !     Catch  him  !  " 

But  no  one  could  catch  the  youngest  brother 
in  the  cart.     He  drove  into  the  forest,  sat  upon 

a  log,  and  said : 
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"  By  the  Pike's  command  and  at  my  wish,  one 
ax  is  to  cut  down  trees,  and  the  other  ax  is  to 
chop  them  into  firewood. " 

When  the  load  of  firewood  was  cut  and  piled 
on  the  cart,  the  youngest  brother  said  to  the  first 
ax '. 

"  By  the  Pike's  command  and  at  my  wish,  go 
and  chop  an  oaken  club  as  heavy  as  I  can  lift." 

The  ax  cut  the  club,  and  the  club  laid  itself  on 
top  of  the  load  of  wood. 
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Then  the  youngest  brother  sat  in  the  cart 
and  started  it  for  home. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  he  saw  the 
people  waiting  for  him.  They  stopped  the  cart 
and  began  to  beat  the  lad. 

"  By  the  Pike's  command  and  at  my  wish,  stir 
thyself,  my  oaken  club,"  said  the  youngest 
brother. 

Out  jumped  the  club.  It  went  thumping  and 
hitting  among  the  people  until  they  lay  beside 
the  road  like  sheaves  of  wheat. 

The  youngest  brother  drove  home,  piled  up 
the  wood,  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

One  day  the  King's  daughter  saw  the  youngest 
brother.  She  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  she 
would  have  him  for  her  husband. 

The  King  was  very  angry.  He  had  them  both 
put  aboard  an  old  tub-boat  and  thrown  into  the 
sea. 

The  tub-boat  floated  about  for  a -long  time. 
At  last  the  King's  daughter  said: 
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"  Can't  you  do  something  %  Must  we  stay 
forever  in  this  old  tub-boat  %  " 

"  Of  course  not ! "  said  the  youngest  brother. 

Then  he  said  to  the  boat,  "  By  the  Pike's  com- 
mand and  at  my  wish,  float  to  the  land." 

When  the  boat  had  floated  to  the  land,  the 
King's  daughter  said,  "  Where  shall  we  live  % 
Can  you  make  a  house  %  " 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  the  youngest 
brother. 
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He  then  said,  "  By  the  Pike's  command  and  at 
my  wish,  let  a  house  of  white  marble  stand  across 
the  street  from  the  King's  house." 

It  was  done  in  an  instant.  In  the  morning 
the  Kino;  saw  the  fine  house.  He  wished  to 
know  who  lived  there. 

When  he  found  that  it  belonged  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  he  invited  them  to  dinner, 
and  they  were  all  happy  together. 

THISTLE-SEED 

Thistle-seed,  thistle-seed, 

Fly  away,  fly, 
The  hair  on  your  body 

Will  take  you  up  high. 
Let  the  wind  whirl  you 

Around  and  around, 
You'll  not  hurt  yourself 

When  you  foil  to  the  ground. 

—  Chinese  Mother   Goose  Rhyme. 
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ON   THE   FERRY 
Moonlight,  starlight  — 

How  many  lights  there  be ! 
Little  swinging  lanterns 

On  the  ships  at  sea. 
Green  lights,  yellow  lights, 

Crimson  lights  aglow  — 
I  see  them  on  winter  nights 

In  mist  and  snow. 


Big  boats,  little  boats  — 

How  many  boats  there  be! 
Little  swinging  life-boats 

On  the  ships  at  sea. 
I  go  on  the  ferry  boat, 

Mother  goes  with  me ; 
I  wish  some  day  that  we  would  float 

Far  out  to  sea!       — M.  L.  Van  Vorst. 
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HOW   MAEY  USED   HER   UMBRELLA 

"  I  think  it's  going  to  rain,"  said  Mary's 
father  at  the  breakfast  table.  "  The  garden  needs 
rain.     I  hope  we  may  have  a  good  shower." 

"  I  think  it  will  rain,"  said  Mary's  mother. 
"  I  hope  it  will.  Then  I  can  get  some  mend- 
ing done.     I  like  to  mend  on  rainy  days." 

"  I  think  it  will  rain,"  said  Mary's  brother. 
"  I  hope  it  will  pour.  There  will  be  water 
in  the  brook  to  turn  my  water  wheel." 

"  If  it  rains,"  said  Mary,  "  I  shall  use  my  new 
umbrella." 

After  Mary's  work  was  done,  she  put  on  her 
hat.  With  her  best  doll  on  her  arm  and  her 
new  umbrella  in  her  hand,  she  went  over  to 
see  Jennie  Lewis. 

It  was  not  raining  when  she  started,  so  she 
did  not  put  the  umbrella  up.  She  rolled  it 
neatly  and  slipped  a  strap  over  a  little  button 
to  hold  the  folds  together. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  ISTo.  71 :  Equivalent  Chart  U. 
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Jennie  was  watching  for  her  from  the  win- 
dow.    She  ran  to  the  door  to  let  Mary  in. 

"  Do  come  and  see  our  four  kittens,"  said 
Jennie.  "  We  can  play  that  they  are  our  chil- 
dren.    Your  doll  can  be  a  visitor." 

Mary  and  Jennie  played  with  the  kittens  a 
long  while.  When  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
Jennie's  mother  said  that  Mary  might  choose 
one  of  the  four  kittens  for  her  own  if  her 
mother  would  let  her  keep  one. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary.  "  I  know  Mother 
would  like  to  have  a  kitten  at  home.  Our  old 
cat  is  dead." 
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It  took  a  long  time  to  choose  the  kitten. 
One  was  all  black  with  a  tiny  white  vest. 

It  was  hard  to  choose  between  this  one  and 
the  little  gray  kitten  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
funny  tail  that  she  was  always  trying  to  catch. 

She  almost  chose  the  one  that  was  striped  like 
a  tiger.  At  last  she  took  the  one  that  wras  all 
vellow.  It  looked  like  a  ball  of  sunshine  as 
it  curled  up  in  her  arms. 

"  How  can  I  carry  it  home  ?  '  said  Mary.  "  I 
have  to  take  my  doll  in  one  hand,  and  my 
new  umbrella  in  the  other.  Oh,  dear !  "  and  she 
almost  cried,  for  she  wanted  the  kitten  so  much. 

Just  then  Mr.  Lewis,  Jennie's  father,  came  in. 
When  he  heard  what  the  matter  was,  he  said, 
"  Don't  cry,  Mary.  I  know  a  way  for  you  to 
carry  the  kitten  and  the  doll  too." 

Mr.  Lewis  took  Mary's  new  umbrella  and 
opened  it  a  little  way.  Then  he  put  a  wisp  of 
hay  in  the  umbrella  for  a  bed.  On  the  bed  he 
put  the  tiny  yellow  kitten. 
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In  the  other  side  of  the  umbrella  he  put 
Mary's  doll.  He  closed  the  umbrella  a  little 
and  tied  it  so  that  it  could  not  open  again. 
He  gave  it  to  Mary  and  she  started  home. 

The  sun  was  shining  when  Mary  left  Jennie's 
house,  but  soon  a  shower  came  up.  Mary  had 
her  new  umbrella,  but  she  could  not  use  it  to 
keep  the  rain  off.  Her  clothes  were  very  wet,  but 
inside  the  umbrella  were  a  dry  dolly  and  a  dry 
kitten  like  a  little  ball  of  sunshine. 

"Well,  well!"  said  Father  as  he  opened  the 
door  for  her,  "that  is  a  funny  way  to  carry  a 
new  umbrella  in  a  shower." 
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ALL   KINDS   OF   WEATHER 

Showers.      A  sunshiny  shower 

Won't  last  half  an  hour. 

Rain.        Rain,  rain,  go  away ; 

Come  again  another  day ; 
When  I  brew  and  when  I  bake, 
I'll  give  you  a  little  cake. 

Snow.       The  men  of  the  East 

Are  picking  their  geese, 

And  sending  their  feathers  here  away. 

Hail.        Rain,  rain,  rattle-stones, 
Do  not  rain  on  me ; 
Rain  on  Johnny  Groat's  house, 
Far  o'er  the  sea. 

Frost.       Who  doth  pinch  the  traveler's  toes  % 

Who  doth  pinch  the  school-boy's  nose? 
Who  doth  make  your  fingers  tingle  % 
Who  doth  make  the  sleigh-bells  jingle  % 
Jack  Frost!     Jack  Frost! 
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Fair 
Weather. 


Cloudy 
Weather. 


A  little  star  and  a  pretty  cloud 

Played  hide  and  seek  together, 

And    boys    and   girls   looked   up    and 

said, 
"  What  very  pleasant  weather !  " 

—  Old  Rhymes  of  Scotland. 


Missy  Trot  and  Master  Dot 
Ran  away  together. 

Said  Master  Dot  to  Missy  Trot, 
"  It's   very  cloudy  weather." 

Said  Missy  Trot  to  Master  Dot, 
"  I  think  it's  going  to  rain ! ' 

And  when  the  first  drop  tumbled  down 
They  both  ran  home  again. 
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Wind.  Oh  ho!     oh   ho!     Pray  who  can  I  be? 

I   sweep  o'er  land,  I  scour  o'er  sea ; 

I  cuff  the  tall   trees  till  they  bow  down 

their  heads, 

And    I    rock    the    wee    birdies    asleep    in 

their  beds. 

Oh  ho  !    oh  ho !     And  who  can  1  be, 

That  sweep  o'er  the  land  and  scour  o'er 

the  sea  ? 

—  Henry  Johnston. 


THE   RAIN 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around; 

It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here 

And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 

—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
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THE  JACK-O'-LANTERN 

The  wagon  rolled  into  the  yard  with  a  load  of 
large,  plump,  golden  pumpkins. 

"  Where  shall  we  put  them  ?  "  asked  Rollo. 

"  Over  there  on  the  grass  is  a  good  place," 
said  Jonas.  "  We  will  pile  them  up  and  leave 
them  to   dry  for  a  few  days  in  the  sun." 

Jonas  began  to  unload  the  wagon.  He  rolled 
the  pumpkins  to  Rollo,  who  piled  them  on  the 
grass. 

The  old  white  cow,  which  had  been  chewing 
her  cud  by  the  roadside,  stretched  her  neck  over 
the  fence  to  see  the  pumpkins. 

"Here  is  a  green  one,  Jonas;  shall  I  pile  it 
with  the  others  %  "  said  Rollo. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  72  :  The  soft  (s)  sound  of  c. 
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"  No,"  said  Jonas,  "  it  will  not  ripen.  It  is  good 
for  nothing  but  to  give  to  the  pigs  or  to  make 
a  Jack-o'-lantern." 

"  A  Jack-o'  lantern  !  "  said  Rollo.  "  What  is  a 
Jack-o'-lantern  %  " 

"  Did  you  never  see  one  %  "   asked  Jonas. 

"No,"  said  Rollo,   "what  is  it?" 

"  You  take  a  pumpkin,"  said  Jonas,  "  and 
scoop  out  all  the  inside.  Then  you  cut  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth  in  it.  At  night  you  put  a  lighted 
candle  inside  and  carry  it  out  in  the  dark.  It 
makes  a  grinning  face  of  fire." 

"  Oh,  Jonas,  may  I  make  one  out  of  this  green 
pumpkin  %  " 

"  Yes,  bring  it  to  me  and  I  will  mark  it  for 
you." 

Rollo  did  so,  and  Jonas  drew  a  circle  with 
his  knife  around  the  stem  of  the  pumpkin,  but 
a  little  distance  from  it. 

"There,"  he  said,  "that  is  for  the- cap.  You 
must  make  a  deep  cut  along  this  mark.     When 
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you  do  this,  the  cap  will  come  off  if  you  pull 
it  by  the  stem  handle.  The  next  thing  to  do 
is  to  dig  out  the  inside  of  the  pumpkin  with 
an  old  spoon." 

Rollo  ran  for  a  knife  and  a  spoon.  Then 
he  sat  down  on  a  log  in  the  yard  to  make  the 
lantern,  while  Jonas  went  off  to  work  in  the 
garden. 

After  Eollo  had  worked  a  little  while,  he  be- 
came tired.  He  left  the  pumpkin  by  the  log 
and  ran  to  the  garden  to  talk  to  Jonas. 
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"  Well,  Rollo,"  said  Jonas,  "  have  you  made 
the  Jack-o'-lantern  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Rollo,  "  I  was  tired.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  a  story." 

"I  do  not  think  of  a  story  just  now,  but  I 
can  tell  you  a  rule  my  old  schoolmaster  told 
me.     Shall  I?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Rollo,   "  do  tell  me  the  rule." 

"  There  were  two  rules,"  said  Jonas.  "  One 
was  for  work,  and  one  was  for  play.  The  rule 
for  work  was  this : 

'What  is  once  begun 
Must  always  be  done.'' " 

"  That  is  a  funny  rule,"  said  Rollo.  "  It  is 
a  little  verse." 

"  The  second  rule,"  said  Jonas,  "  was  for 
play.     It  was  this  : 

'  When  you  have  clone  your  play, 
Put  all  your  things  away.'' " 
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"I  think  that  is  a  very  good  rule,"  said 
Kollo.  "Children  might  lose  their  playthings 
if  they  were  left  about.  I  never  leave  mine 
about." 

"Where  is  your  Jack-o'-lantern?  Did  you 
put  that  away  %  " 

"No,  but  that  is  not  finished  yet." 

"  Then  you  have  broken  both  of  my  old 
master's  rules.  You  have  left  your  work  un- 
done because  you  were  tired  of  it,  and  you 
have  not  put  away  your  playthings.  We  must 
go  home  now." 

When  Jonas  and  Rollo  came  in  sight  of  the 
yard,  Jonas  cried,  "  Rollo !  Rollo !  see  what  has 
happened." 

When  Rollo  looked  up,  he  saw  the  old  white 
cow  eating  up  his  Jack-o'-lantern.  He  picked 
up  a  stick  and  ran  to  the  cow,  shouting  in  a 
loud  voice.  The  cow  took  another  mouthful 
and  ran  off*,  shaking  her  horns  and  swishing 
her  tail. 
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"  The  ugly  old  cow  ! '  cried  Rollo,  taking  up 
the  broken  pumpkin.  "My  Jack-o'-lantern  is 
all  spoiled.  I  will  get  some  stones  and  stone 
her." 

"  Stone  her  ?  Stone  the  cow  %  '  asked  Jonas. 
"  What  for  %  " 

"  That  ugly  old  cow  has  been  eating  up  my 
Jack-o'-lantern !  " 

"  I  do  not  think  the  cow  is  to  blame,"  said 
Jonas.  "  But  I  can  tell  you  who  is.  If  you 
stone  anybody,  you  had  better  stone  him.  The 
boy  is  to  blame  who  left  the  Jack-o'-lantern  on 
the  log  where  the  cow  could  get  it." 

—  Jacob  Abbot. 


"  A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Is  like  a  garden  full  of  weeds ; 
For  when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow, 
Then  doth  the  garden  overflow." 
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THE   BLUE   BIRD 

Once  upon  a  time  a  prince  went  off  to  find 
a  beautiful  princess.  He  found  many  beautiful 
princesses,  but  not  the  one  he  was   looking  for. 

One  day  he  came  to  a  hillside  that  was  cov- 
ered with  huge  blocks  of  marble.  As  he  was 
looking  at  these  blocks,  he  saw  an  old  man 
standing  beside  one  of  them. 

"  Good  morning,  father,"  said  the  prince. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  strange  blocks 
on  the  hillside  ?  " 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  73 :  The  soft  (j)  sound  of  g. 
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The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly  and  said : 
"  Those  blocks  of  marble  were  once  men.  They 
were  changed  into  these  huge  stones  by  a  witch 
with  golden  hair  and  a  magic  jewel  at  her 
breast. 

"  She  sits  at  the  top  of  the  hill  beside  a  hedge, 
holding  a  little  blue  bird.  The  man  who  can 
get  the  bird  from  her  will  be  happy  all  his 
life. 

"  Many  men  have  tried  to  get  it,  but  no  one 
has  succeeded.  The  witch  with  her  magic  jewel 
has  changed  them  all  into  stone." 

"  Is  there  no  way  to  get  the  blue  bird  from 
her  1 "  asked  the  prince. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "it  can  be 
done.  If  you  can  grasp  the  witch  by  her  golden 
hair  before  she  sees  you,  she  will  have  to  do 
whatever  you  tell  her  to  do.  But  if  she  sees 
you  first,  she  will  change  you  into  stone  with 
her  magic  jewel." 

The    prince    went    up    the    hill.     He    saw    the 
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witch  bending  over  the  bird  and  playing  with 
it.  He  crept  up  behind  the  hedge  and  caught 
her  by  her  golden  hair. 

He  drew  the  blue  bird  from  her  hands, 
but  he  would  not  let  the  witch  go  until  she 
had  changed  all  the  blocks  of  marble  on  the 
hillside  into  men  once  more. 

Then  the  prince  went  down  the  hill  carrying 
the  blue  bird.  He  petted  it  and  stroked  its 
soft  feathers.  It  was  so  pretty  and  gentle  that 
he  kissed  it. 

The  instant  he  did  this,  the  gentle  little  blue 
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bird  changed  into  a  beautiful  princess.  She 
was  the  very  princess  he  had  been  looking  for. 
The  prince  and  the  princess  went  on  together 
to  the  palace  of  the  prince.  The  prince  became 
a  king,  and  the  princess  was  his  queen.  They 
lived  happily  to  a  good  old  age. 


LITTLE   BY   LITTLE 

One  step  and  then  another, 
And  the  longest  walk  is  ended. 
One  stitch  and  then  another, 
And  the  largest  rent  is  mended. 
One  brick  and  then  another, 
And  the  highest  wall  is  made. 
One  flake  and  then  another, 
And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 
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THE  BRAVE   MOUSE 
i 

Once  a  mouse  and  his  wife  lived  in  the  house 
with  a  cat.  Every  morning  they  had  to  give  the 
cat  three  of  their  little  mice  for  his  breakfast. 

He  ate  them  in  three  mouthfuls.  One,  two, 
three,  and  the  poor  little  things  were  gone ! 

After  this  had  gone  on  for  nearly  a  week,  the 
little  mouse  wife  said : 

"  Husband,  we  cannot  go  on  in  this  way.  I 
cry  day  and  night  about  our  poor  children  that 
are  eaten.  Let  us  ask  some  one  to  help  us. 
Good  Mrs.  Hen  lives  in  the  yard.  Perhaps  she 
can  tell  us  how  to  save  our  children." 

The  mouse  and  his  wife  went  to  the  hen  and 
told  her  their  sad  story.  When  the  hen  heard 
it,  she  began  to  weep  because  she  was  so  tender- 
hearted.    The  mouse  and  his  wife  wept  also. 

"  It   is    a    shame,"    cried  the   hen,  "  that   your 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  74 :  The  sound  of  broad  a. 
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children  should  be  eaten  by  that  up;1v  cat.  My 
children  are  eaten  also,  but  they  are  eaten  by  our 
master,  and  they  are  cooked.  To  be  eaten  raw 
must  be  dreadful.      My  children  are  cooked." 

And  the  hen  began  to  say  "  cook,  cook,  cook" 
in  a  soft  voice  that  sounded  happy. 

When  the  mice  saw  that  the  hen  could  give 
them  no  help,  they  went  to  the  house  dog.  He 
was  basking  in  the  sun  and  snapping  at  the  flies 
which  buzzed  about  him. 

The  mice  told  him  their  story,  and  asked  his 
help.  The  dog  was  not  so  tender-hearted  as  the 
hen. 

"  Why  do  you  give  your  children  to  the  cat'? " 
he  said.  "  Why  do  you  do  it?  You  say  that 
you  have  to  give  him  three  young  mice  every 
day !  It  must  be  your  own  fault.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  cat  tell  me  to  give  him  three  young 
puppies  to  eat !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  the  mouse  wife,  "  he  wouldn't  dare 
to  do  that,  for  you  are  a  dog.    We  are  only  mice." 
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"  I  knew  it,"  said  the  dog  in  such  a  loud  voice 
that  the  poor  mice  were  much  frightened,  "  I 
knew  it  was  your  own  fault.  You  shouldn't  be 
mice,  you  should  be  dogs." 

The  mice  crawled  away  trembling  with  fear. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  they  said.  "  Where 
shall  we  go  for  help  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  hawk  is  a  very  wise 
bird,"  said  the  mouse  wife.     "  Let  us  go  to  him." 

The  mice  crept  to  the  housetop  where  the 
hawk  was  sitting.  He  was  smelling  and  smelling 
with  his  long  nose  for  something  to  eat. 

When  the  hawk  heard  what  the  mice  had  to 
say,  he  half  closed  his  eyes  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Yes,  the  cat  knows  what  is  good.     Young 
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mice  are  very  tasty.  He  has  eaten  three  of  them 
every  day  —  rem!     I  should  like  that  myself!" 

At  these  words  the  poor  mice  began  to  weep. 

"  Do  not  weep,"  said  the  hawk.  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  to  do  ;  but  I  must  be  paid.  Good  help 
is  worth  paying  for." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mice,  "  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  help.     What  must  we  pay  you  ?  " 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  hawk.  "  You  may  pay 
me  with  mice.  Bring  me  one  dozen  tender 
young  mice,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  the  mouse  wife.  "  We 
asked  you  to  save  our  young  ones,  not  to  eat 
them." 

"  Be  oft'  with  you,"  said  the  hawk.  "  If  you 
will  not  pay   me   what   I   ask,   I   shall  not   help 


you." 


II 

When  the  mouse  and  his  wife  were  at  home 
again,  they  wept  bitterly  and  said,.  "No  one 
can  help  us.     What  shall  we  do '? " 
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Just  then  one  of  the  children  woke  up.  He 
cried,   "  What  is  the  matter,  Father  %  " 

The  old  mice  told  him  how  they  had  to  give 
their  children  to  the  cat  to  be  eaten. 

They  told  him  that  they  had  asked  the  hen, 
the  dog,  and  the  hawk  for  help  and  had  been 
given  none. 

The  little  mouse  said,  "  But  why  must  you  give 
your  children  to  the  cat?  Why  don't  you  say 
that  you  won't  do  it  %  " 

"  My  child,"  said  both  the  old  mice,  "  we  must 
do  it.     The   cat  will  have  it  so." 

The  little  mouse  thought  for  a  while.  Then  he 
said,  "  To-morrow  morning  do  not  give  the  cat 
his  breakfast,  but  let  me  go  to  him  alone.  I 
think  I  can  help  you." 

The  old  mice  did  not  want  him  to  do  this,  but 
at  last  they  said  he   might  go. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  little  mouse  went 
to  see  the  cat.  He  crawled  softly  into  the  cat's 
room  through  a  mouse  hole  in  the  wall. 
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There  lay  the  cat  curled  round  in  sleep.  The 
little  mouse  trembled  with  fear  as  he  looked  at 
the  tawny  monster. 

After  a  time  the  cat  opened  his  yellow  eyes, 
stretched  his  legs,  humped  his  back,  and  yawned. 
Then  he  put  out  his  sharp  claws  and  waved  his 
long  tail. 

When  the  little  mouse  saw  the  sharp  claws,  the 
large  throat,  and  the  many  teeth  in  the  fierce 
jaws,   he  trembled  again.     He  almost  ran  away. 

Then  he  remembered  what  he  had  to  do,  and 
he  said,  "  Most  High   Cat!" 

The  cat  heard  the  voice.  He  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  mice  that  had  been  brought  for  his 
breakfast.  He  turned  around  to  take  it  in  his 
claws. 

When  he  saw  one  mouse  instead  of  three, 
he  said,  fiercely : 

"  How  is  this  ?  Only  one  mouse  instead  of 
three !     Must  I  wait  for  my  breakfast  to-day  ?  ' 

The  little  mouse  crawled  back  into  the  mouse 
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hole  until  only  his  nose  could  be  seen,  ana  said, 
"  Yes,  Most  High  Cat,  you  must  wait  for  your 
breakfast  to-day  and  to-morrow,  too." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  cat.  "  Come 
here  and  be  eaten." 

But  the  mouse  crept  farther  back  in  the  hole. 

"  I  am  a  brother  to  the  mice  you  have  eaten," 
he  said,  "  and  I  shall  not  come  out.  You  are  to 
have  no  more  mice  to  eat." 

"  I  shall  catch  you,"  cried  the  angry  cat.  He 
made  a  spring  at  the  hole  and  put  his  paw  in  as 
far  as  he  could. 

But  the  mouse  was  in  a  safe  corner.  The  cat 
could  not  draw  him  out. 

"  Catch  us  if  you  can,  Most  High  Cat,"  laughed 
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the  little  mouse.  "  That  is  the  only  way  you  will 
be  able  to  get  mice  to  eat  after  this  morning. 
Good-by,  Most  High  Cat,"  and  he  ran  off  to  tell 
the  good  news  to  his  family. 

From  that  time  the  cat  has  had  to  catch  the 
mice  he  eats. 


THE   MICE 


The  little  mice  stay  in  their  holes 
And  hide  themselves  by  day ; 

But  when  the  house  is  still  at  night 
They  all  come  out  to  play. 

They  creep  upon  the  pantry  shelf, 
And  taste  of  all  they  please ; 

They  drink  the  milk  that's  set  for  cream, 
And  nibble  bread  and  cheese. 

But  if  thev  chance  to  hear  the  cat, 

Their  feast  at  once  is  done ; 
They  scamper  off  to  hide  themselves 

As  fast  as  they  can  run. 
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WHEN   THE   DOCTOR   CAME 

EACHEL  was  as  fond  of  dolls  as  Ednah  was, 
and  little  Jack  liked  them,  too. 

"  We  must  sweep  our  house,"  said  Ednah 
one  morning.  "  Mrs.  Gray,  will  you  and  your 
children   come    and    pass    the    day   with   me  ? " 

"  We  will  come  with  great  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Beverly,"  said  Rachel.  "  Do  you  know  of  a 
good  doctor?  My  child  has  a  cold.  I'm  afraid 
it  is  the  grippe," 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  very  good  doctor,"  said 
Ednah,  turning  to  Jack.  "  Dr.  Jackson  knows 
all  about  grippe ;    he's  a  grippe  doctor." 
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"How  nice,"  said  Rachel,  "to  find  the  right 
kind  of  doctor.  I'm  afraid,  too,  that  my  child 
has  trouble  with  her  eyes." 

"  Dr.  Jackson  is  an  eye  doctor,  too,"  said 
Ednah. 

Rachel's  doll  was  brought  for  Dr.  Jackson  to 
see.     He  looked   at  her  with  a  very  grave  face. 

"  Her  eyes  are  very  bad,  Madam,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  have  to  put  on  some  of  this,"  and  he 
held  up  a  mud  pie  he  had  been  making  in  a 
flower-pot. 

"  Jack,  you  cant  put  that  dirt  on  Alice," 
Rachel  said,  seizing  her  doll  by  the  feet. 

"  I'm  not  Jack,  I'm  Dr.  Jackson.  Unless 
you  want  your  child  to  be  blind,  you'll  have 
to  have  some  of  that  on  her  eyes,"  and  Jack 
held  Alice  firmly  by  the  head. 

"  Let  go,  Jack,"  said  Rachel. 

"  I  won't.  I'm  a  doctor.  What  is  the  use 
of  having  a  doctor  if  you  won't,  do  as  he 
says  % " 
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"Let  go,  you  naughty  boy." 

Rachel  pulled  hard,  and  Jack  pulled  hard. 

"  There ! "  said  Rachel,  "  I've  got  her  now. 
Oh,  dear !  Jack,  you've  pulled  her  head  off." 

Rachel  had  the  doll's  body  in  her  arms, 
while  Jack  held  the  head. 

"  You  naughty  boy,"  said  Rachel,  beginning 
to  cry. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  poor  Jack. 

"  Being  sorry  won't  put  her  head  on,"  Rachel 
sobbed. 

"  I  won't  do  it  again." 

"You  can't;  because  her  head  is  off  already." 

Ednah  said,  "  Mother  will  mend  her  with 
glue.  We'll  go  right  into  the  house  now,  and 
mother  will  make  Alice  well  again.  We'll  play 
mother  is  a  surgeon." 

Mrs.  Beverly  was  not  at  home,  but  the  glue- 
pot  was. 

"  The  great  surgeon  is  out,"  Ednah  said  to 
Rachel.     "  I'm    the    young    doctor.      I'm    sure, 
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Mrs.  Gray,  that  I  can  glue  up  the  brains  in 
your  child's  head.  What  kind  of  doctor  did 
you  have  for  your  child  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Jackson." 

"  Dr.  Jackson !  He's  a  very  bad  doctor  to 
make  your  child  get  out  of  her  head." 

"  Mrs.  Ednah  Beverly  told  me  he  was  a 
good  doctor  —  an  eye  doctor,"  said  Rachel. 

"  I  think  he's  a  funny  doctor  since  he  made 
your  child  crazy,"  Ednah  said.  "  I  think  Mrs. 
Ednah  Beverly  was  a  queer  woman  to  tell  you 
about  such  a  doctor." 

"  Mrs.  Ednah  Beverly  is  my  best  friend ;  you 
must  not  say  anything  against  her,"  said  Rachel. 

Then  both  the  girls  laughed,  and  Jack  said, 
"  She  wouldn't  give  her  child  any  of  my 
medicine." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  said  the  young  doctor,  looking 
at  Mrs.  Gray. 

"  It  wasn't  good  medicine,"  said,  the  little 
mother.     "  It  was  nothing  but  horrid  mud." 
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"  Is  that  true  %  "  asked  the  young  doctor,  turn- 
ing to  Dr.  Jackson. 

"  It  was  —  it  was  —  it  was  rhubarb,"  he  said. 

"  Rhubarb  !  You  were  putting  rhubarb  on  a 
child's  eyes,  Dr.  Jackson;    I'm  surprised  at  you." 

When  Mrs.  Beverly  came  in  a  few  minutes 
later,   she  heard  the  whole  story. 

"  Mother,  you  must  pretend  you  are  the  great 
surgeon,"  said  Ednah.  "  Tell  us  what  you  think 
of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  whether  I  have  done  the 
mending  right." 

Mrs.  Beverly  looked  at  Alice's  head. 
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"  I  am  proud  of  you/'  the  great  surgeon  said. 
"I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  a  doctor  who  tries 
to  put  rhubarb  on  a  child's  eyes  and  worries  her 
so  that  she  goes  out  of  her  head?  " 

"  That  is  bad,"  said  the  great  surgeon,  "  but  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  the  doctor  has  to  say  for 
himself." 

Little  Jack  put  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to,  truly,"  he  said.  "  It  just 
came  off  in  my  hands.     I'm  so  sorry." 

"  I  suppose  it  took  two  to  make  her  go  out  of 
her  head.  Did  anyone  have  hold  of  the  other 
end  of  her  while  Dr.  Jackson  held  her  head  %  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  hold  of  her  feet,"  Eachel  said. 

"  If  you  hadn't  had  hold  of  her  feet,  do  you 
think  she  would  have  gone  out  of  her  head  % ' 

"  No,"  said  Eachel. 

"  Then  I  should  say  there  was  fault  on  both 
sides,"  said  the  great  surgeon. 
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THE   DWARF   KING 

Long  ago  the  dwarfs,  or  little  people,  were  said 
to  live  under  the  ground. 

They  kept  their  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels 
in  caves  among  the  mountains  or  hidden  under 
great  rocks. 

The  dwarfs  were  fond  of  teasing  and  making 
mischief,  but  sometimes  they  would  do  kind 
deeds  to  good  people. 

Once  a  poor  maiden  was  out  in  the  forest 
gathering  wood  for  her  fire.  It  was  a  cold 
winter  day,  and  the  snow  was  falling. 

On  a  ledge  of  rock  near  the  foot  of  a  moun- 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  "No.  75  :  ar  preceded  by  w. 
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tain,  she  saw  the  dwarf  king.  He  looked  like 
a  tiny  old  man.  His  hair  was  shaggy,  and  his 
snow-white  beard  was  as  long  as  his  arm.  He 
was  shivering  with  cold. 

He  said,  "Kind  maiden,  have  mercy  on  me! 
It  snows,  and  I  am  cold.  I  pray  thee  take  me 
to  thy  cottage  and  warm  me  and  give  me 
food." 

The  poor  maiden  had  a  kind  heart. 

She  said,  "  I  have  little  to  eat  at  home,  and 
no  fire  except  what  I  can  make  with  these 
sticks,  but  I  will  share   what  I  have  with  you." 

She  picked  up  the  little  man,  put  him  in  her 
basket,  and  covered  him  with  her  apron  to 
keep  off  the  icy  wind. 

Then  she  tied  the  sticks  she  had  gathered 
into  a  bundle  and  put  it  on  her  back.  With 
the  basket  in  her  hand  she  turned  homeward. 

As  she  went  along,  the  basket  grew  heavier 
and  heavier  until  she  could  hardly  stagger  along 
under  the  weight. 
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When  she  reached  her  cottage,  she  dropped 
the  basket  before  the  fireplace,  and  made  the 
fire  blaze  up. 

She  then  pulled  the  apron  from  the  basket, 
saying,  "Now,  little  man,  get  up  and  warm 
yourself,  and  let  us  see  what  you  are  made  of 
to  weigh  so  much." 

What  was  her  surprise  to  find  the  little  man 
gone  from  the  basket !  In  his  place  lay  a  great 
lump  of  solid  silver. 

The  maiden  was  no  longer  poor.  She  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  warm  fire  when  it  was 
needed. 

With  the  silver  the  dwarf  king  had  given  her, 
she  helped  those  who  were  as  poor  as  she  had 
been. 


Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
And  do  it  every  day  ; 

Little  boys  and  little  girls, 
That  is  the  wisest  way* 
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THE   THRUSH 

O^E  day  a  Thrush  flew  over  a  field  of  cotton. 
She  saw  the  brown  pods  bursting  open  and  the 
cotton  hanging  out. 

"  That  fluffy  white  cotton  will  make  a  soft, 
warm  lining  for  my  nest,"  she  said. 

She  flew  down,  pulled  a  bit  of 
the  cotton,  and  carried  it  to  her 
nest.  It  made  it  soft  and  warm. 
When  the  nest  was  finished,  the 
Thrush  tucked  her  head  under  her 
wing  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  she  flew  again 
to  the  field  of  cotton.  Men  and  women  were 
in  the  field  picking  the  cotton  from  the  pods 
and  carrying  it  away. 

"How  strange!"  said  the  Thrush.  "  Why  do 
these  people  carry  away  the  cotton  ?  They  have 
no  nests  to  line.  I  shall  watch  and  see  what 
they  do  with  it." 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  76 :  or  preceded  by  w. 
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So  the  Thrush  watched  the  men  at  work.  She 
saw  a  spinner  take  the  cotton  and  spin  it  into 
thread.  Then  she  saw  a  weaver  take  warp  and 
weave  the  thread  into  cloth. 

After  that  she  saw  a  tailor  cut  the  cloth  and 
make  it  into  clothes  for  the  people. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Thrush.  "  So  that  is 
what  men  do  with  cotton.  I  shall  have  some 
clothes  for  myself." 

She  gathered  a  bit  of  cotton  from  the  field 
and  took  it  to  the  spinner. 

"  Spin  this  cotton  into  thread  for  me,"  said  the 
Thrush,  "and  you  shall  have  half  of  it  to  pay 
you  for  your  work." 

The  spinner  took  the  cotton  and  spun  it  into 
thread.  The  Thrush  took  her  part  of  the  thread 
and  flew  away  to  the  weaver. 

"  Take  warp  and  weave  this  thread  into  cloth 
for  me.  You  shall  have  half  of  it  to  pay  you 
for  your  work." 

The  weaver  wove  the  thread  into  cloth.     The 
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Thrush    took    the    cloth    and    flew    away    to    the 
tailor. 

"  Make  a  suit  for  me  from  this  cloth.  You 
may  keep  what  is  left  of  the  cloth  to  pay  you  for 
your  work." 

The  tailor  made  a  suit  of  clothes  for  the 
Thrush.  Out  of  the  pieces  he  made  her  a  little 
hat.     He  put  a  blue  flower  on  the  hat. 

"What  a  beautiful  hat!"  said  the  Thrush. 
"  I  will  find  another  flower  of  the  same  color  to 
pin  on  my  dress." 

When  she  was  dressed,  she  flew  to  a  stream 
to  look  at  herself.  She  thought  she  would  show 
herself  to  the  Queen. 

She  perched  upon  a  tree  in  the  garden  where 
the  Queen  was  walking  with  her  maids,  and  began 
to  sing. 

When  the  Queen  saw  her,   she  laughed. 

"I  never  saw  anything  so  strange  —  a  bird 
with  clothes!  Come  here,  little  Thrush,  and  tell 
me  where  you  got  your  suit  of  clothes." 
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The  Thrush  flew  to  the  Queen  and  told  her 
all  about  it. 

"  How  can  you  find  food  when  you  are  dressed 
in  a  coat  and  hat  ? ':  asked  the  Queen.  "  Stay 
with  me.  I  will  give  you  a  gold  cage  in  which 
to  live,  and  you  need  never  worry  about  food  or 
clothes.  I  will  give  you  grain  and  ripe  fruits  to 
eat,  and  you  shall  have  fine  clothes  of  the  color 
you  like  best." 

The  Thrush  had  been  so  busy  about  her  new 
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suit  of  clothes  that  she  had  forgotten  she  was 
hungry.  Now  she  thought  she  would  like  a 
worm  to  eat.     She  said  : 

"No,  thank  you,  I  like  to  fly  about  the  world, 
and    I    like    to    find   worms    for    my   food.     Fine 

%J 

clothes  would  not  be  worth  much  to  me  if  I  had 
to  live  in  a  cage.     Good-by." 

The  Thrush   hung  her   suit  of  clothes  on  the 
tree  and  flew  away  to  the  woods. 


THE   FLAG 

We  will  hail  our  flag  so  true,       J 

In  a  hearty  manner, 
Hail  the  red  and  white  and  blue 

On  our  fair  banner. 
See  it  waving  in  our  sight, 
O'er  this  western  land  so  bright, 
Always  standing  for  the  right. 

Loud,  cheer  our  banner !     . 
—  From  Motion  Songs  by  Mabel  L.  Pray. 
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THE   MILLER  AND   THE   KING 

Robert  Bkuce  was  a  brave  king  of  Scotland. 
He  had  many  enemies,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  fight  for  his  country. 

Sometimes  the  enemies  won.  Then  Robert 
Bruce  and  his  men  had  to  hide  for  a  time.  They 
hid  in  caves  in  the  earth  or  among  the  hills. 

One  stormy  autumn  night  the  king  was  alone. 
He  was  wet,  tired,  and  hungry.  He  went  into  a 
mill  for  shelter,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  the 
miller  who  he  was. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  miller  would  be 
his  friend  or  not. 

Soon  afterward  a  number  of  soldiers  rode  up 
to  the  mill.  They  were  looking  for  the  king. 
They  asked  the  miller  if  Robert  Bruce  had  been 
there. 

The  miller's  wife  spoke  up  at  once.  She  said 
thev  had  not  seen  the  Bruce,  but  she  did  not 
tell  about  the  tired  stranger. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  78 :   ear  like  er. 
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When  the  soldiers  were  gone,  the  woman  went 
to  the  stranger.  She  told  him  that  the  soldiers 
were  looking  for  the  Bruce. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,"  said    the  stranger, 
'  if  I  tell  you  where  the  Bruce  is  now  1 " 

"  I  will  give  you  nothing,"  said  the  woman. 
"  If  I  learned  his  hiding  place,  I  would  keep  his 
secret  safe  from  everyone." 

si  And  do  you  love  the  Bruce  so  much  %  "  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  He  is  my  king,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  would 
be  true  to  him  and  to  my  country." 

"  The  king  has  many  enemies  who  wrish  to  kill 
him.  Could  you  help  to  keep  him  from  them 
until  better  days  come  % "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Are  you  the  Bruce  '?  '    asked  the  woman. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  king.  "  Can  I  trust  you,  and 
will  you  help  me  %  " 

"  Yes,  my  king,"  said  the  woman. 

She  gave  him  food.  Then  she  went  to  tell  her 
husband  who  the  stranger  was. 
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The  good  miller  and  his  wife  gladly  gave 
shelter  and  food  to  the  king.  They  said  they 
would  give  him  warning  if  his  enemies  should 
come  looking  for  him,  and  that  they  would  try 
to  hide  him  from  them. 

One  morning,  just  after  dawn,  the  soldiers 
came  again  to  the  mill.  They  said  the  Bruce 
had  been  seen  near  there.  They  were  to  search 
every  corner  of  the  miller's  house  for  him. 
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The  miller  heard  the  soldiers  talking  to  his  wife. 
He  beckoned  the  king  to  follow  him  into  the  mill. 

There  he  hid  him  among  the  sacks  of  corn 
behind  the  hopper.  He  even  threw  a  bag  of 
dust  upon  the  king's  head  to  hide  him  fully. 

The  soldiers  searched  the  house.  They  went 
into  the  mill  and  searched  every  corner.  One 
soldier  struck  the  bag  of  dust  that  lay  on  the 
king's  head  a  hard  blow  with  his  sword. 

When  he  did  that,  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  through 
the  holes  of  the  bag.  It  blinded  the  soldier's  eyes 
so  that  he  could  not  see.  He  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  that  dusty  mill  and  into  the  open  air  again. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  soldiers  rode  off. 
They  were  sure  that  the  king  was  not  in  that 
place. 

When  the  king  came  to  his  throne  again,  he 
did  not  forget  the  worthy  miller  and  his  wife. 
He  was  their  friend  always. 

The  good  woman  got  all  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors together.     They  made  a  great  pile  of  stones 
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upon  a  little  hill  near  the  mill.  This  was  to 
remind  them  of  the  time  that  Robert  Bruce 
came  to  the  mill. 

When  their  little  children  would  ask  about 
the  stones  on  the  hill,  they  would  tell  them  the 
story.  This  pile  of  stones  has  been  there  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years.  When  you  visit 
Scotland,  do  not  forget  to  go  to  see  it. 


THE   STARS 


I  SEE  you,  little  stars, 

I  see  you  in  the  night ; 
You  shine  far,  far  above  me, 

With  your  pretty,  twinkling  light. 

Where  are  you  in  the  daytime? 

I've  looked  for  you  in  vain. 
Only  when  the  darkness  falls 

Do  you  shine  out  again. 
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THE   COMING   OF   THE   WATER-LILY 

The  Indians  who  lived  in  the  great  forests 
liked  to  watch  the  stars.  They  thought  they 
were  the  homes  of  happy  spirits. 

Every  evening  when  the  warm  sunset  glow 
was  fading  into  night,  they  went  out  of  their 
wigwams  into  some  wide  green  field  where  they 
could  see  the  sky.  There  they  watched  the 
stars  come  out  one  by  one. 

One  night  they  saw  a  star  that  they  had  never 
seen  before.  It  shone  with  a  clear  light  above  a 
mountain  peak. 

The  other  stars  moved  across  the  sky,  but 
this  star  did  not  move.  Night  after  night  the 
Indians  watched  the  star. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  'No.  79 :   ear  like  are  in  care. 
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At  last  five  of  the  bravest  warriors  went 
through  the  forest  to  the  mountain.  They 
found  that  the  star  hung  close  to  the  earth  just 
above  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees. 

It  sent  out  such  a  bright  light  that  the  war- 
riors could  not  bear  to  look  at  it.  They  began 
to  be  afraid. 

Early  in  the  morning  one  of  the  warriors  said 
to  the  others,  "I  had  a  dream  last  night.  A 
beautiful  spirit  stood  beside  me.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  strange   star. 

"  It  said  to  me,  '  I  have  learned  to  love  the 
land,  the  forests,  and  the  waters.  More  than 
all  I  love  the  children.  I  have  left  my  sisters 
in  the  sky  to  come  and  live  with  you.  Ask 
your  wise  men  where  I  shall  live,  and  how  I 
shall  show  myself.' " 

The  wise  warriors  said,  "  We  are  glad  to  hear 
the  message  of  the  star.  Let  it  choose  where 
it    will   live,   and    let    it  choose  the  form  it  will 


wear." 
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The  star  came  lower  and  lower  until  it  fell 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It  became  a  white 
mountain  flower.  Each  morning  a  drop  of  dew 
like  a  jewel  rested  in  its  heart. 

But  it  was  lonely  on  the  mountain.  The 
little  children  could  not  go  up  there  to  see  it. 

The  star  left  the  mountain  and  went  into  the 
meadows  where  it  could  be  nearer  the  children. 

Soon  it  found  that  it  could  not  bear  to  stay 
there,  for  the  wild  animals  trampled  the  flowers 
as  they  came  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  The 
star  feared  that  they  would  tear  its. petals  and 
crush  them  to  the  earth. 
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At  last  it  thought  of  a  place  for  its  home.  It 
floated  there  in  the  darkness.  The  next  morning 
the  lake  was  covered  with  thousands  of  white, 
starlike  blossoms  with  golden  hearts. 

"Oh,  see  the  stars  upon  the  water!"  cried  the 
children. 

But  the  wise  men  knew  that  the  star  had 
found  a  home. 


THE   KITE 

I  OFTEN  sit  and  wish  that  I 
Could  be  a  kite  up  in  the  sky, 
And  ride  upon  the  breeze,  and  go 
Whatever  way  it  chanced  to  blow ; 
Then  I  could  look  beyond  the  town, 
And  see  the  river  winding  down, 
And  follow  all  the  ships  that  sail 
Like  me  before  the  merry  gale, 
Until  at  last  with  them  I  came 

To  some  place  with  a  foreign  name. 

—  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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WINGS 

A  peasant  girl  was  feeding  her  geese  when 
she  began  to  weep. 

A  farmer's  daughter  came  by  and  asked, 
"  What  are  you  weeping  about  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  any  wings,"  cried  the  peasant 
girl.     "  Oh,  I  wish  I  could   grow  some  wings ! ' 

"  How  silly  you  are ! "  said  the  farmer's 
daughter.  "  Of  course  you  haven't  wings.  What 
do  you  want  wings  for  %  " 

"  I  want  to  fly  up  in  the  sky  and  sing  my 
little  songs  there,"  answered  the  peasant  girl. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  80  :   ought  like  aught. 
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The  farmer's  daughter  was  very  angry,  and 
said  again,  "  How  silly  you  are !  You  cannot 
have  wings !  They  might  grow  on  me,  but  not 
on  you." 

When  the  farmer's  daughter  said  that,  she 
went  to  the  well  and  sprinkled  some  water  on 
her  shoulders. 

Then  she  stood  among  the  vegetables  in  her 
garden  waiting  for  her  wings  to  sprout.  She 
really  believed  she  would  have  them  very  soon. 

In  a  little  while  a  merchant's  daughter  came 
along  the  road  and  called  out  to  the  girl  in  the 
garden,  "  What  are  you  doing,  standing  out 
there  ?  " 

"  I  am  growing  wings,"  said  the  farmer's 
daughter.     "I  want  to  fly." 

The  merchant's  daughter  laughed  loudly,  and 
cried  out,  "  You  foolish  farm  girl,  you  never 
could  have  wings." 

The   merchant's    daughter   thought   she   could 


grow  them  if  she  liked. 
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When  she  went  back  to  town,  she  bought 
some  oil  and  rubbed  it  on  her  shoulders.  Then 
she  went  out  in  her  flower  garden  and  waited 
for  her  wings  to  grow. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  maids  of  the  princess 
came  along  and  said,  "  What  are  you  doing 
out  there,  my  child  ? " 

When  she  heard  about  the  wings,  she  was 
vexed.  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  grow  wings," 
she  said.  "  It  is  only  ladies  who  can  do 
that." 

When  the  maid  went  home,  she  filled  a  tub 
with  milk  and  bathed  herself  in  it. 

Then  she  went  into  her  garden  and  stood  in 
the  sun  waiting  for  her  wings  to  grow. 

Presently  the  princess  herself  passed  by  the 
garden.  When  she  saw  the  maid  standing 
there,  she  sent  a  servant  to  ask  what  she  was 
doing. 

The  servant  came  back  and  told  the  princess 
that   the  maid  wanted    wings.     She  had    bathed 
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herself  in  milk  and  was  standing  out  there 
waiting  for  them  to  grow. 

The  princess  laughed.  "What  a  foolish  girl! 
No  one  but  a  princess  can  have  wings." 

When  the  princess  went  into  the  palace,  she 
ordered  sweet-smelling  perfumes  to  be  brought 
to  her.  She  anointed  herself  with  them,  then 
she  went  down  into  the  palace  garden  to  wait 
for  her  wings  to  grow. 

Very  soon  all  the  young  girls  in  the  land 
were  standing  in  their  gardens  waiting  for 
wings  to  grow. 

The    Fairy    of   the   Wings   heard   about   this. 
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She  flew  down  to  the  earth  and  said  to  the 
waiting  girls : 

"  If  I  give  you  all  wings  and  you  all  go 
flying  up  to  the  sky,  who  will  stay  at  home 
and  cook  the  porridge  and  look  after  the 
children  %  Only  one  of  you  may  have  wings. 
It  shall  be  she  who  thought  of  it  first  and  who 
had  songs  to  sing.'' 

So  the  first  little  girl,  the  poor  little  peasant 
maid,  grew  wings  and  was  able  to  fly  up  in 
the  sky  and  sing. 


AMERICA 

My  country,   'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  Liberty ! 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land  where  our  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 

From  everv  mountain  side 

1/ 

Let  Freedom  ring! 

—  Samuel  F.  Smith. 
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THE   FAIRY  WHISTLE 
i 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  brothers. 
One  brother  was  Big  Jack,  and  the  other  was 
Little  Jack. 

Big  Jack  said,  "  Mother,  I'm  going  away  to 
seek  my  fortune." 

His  mother  said,  "  Very  well,  laddie !  Take 
the  sifter  and  the  broken  dish  and  go  to  the 
well  for  some  fresh  water.  I  will  mix  dough 
and  make  a  cake  for  you  to  take  with  you. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  81  :   ough  sl  final  phonogram. 
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"  Tf  you  bring  the  sifter  home  full  of  water, 
it  will  be  a  great  cake ;  but  if  you  bring  home 
little  water,  it  will  be  a  wee  one." 

So  Big  Jack  took  the  sifter  and  the  broken 
dish  and  went  away  to  the  well.  When  he 
came  there,  he  saw  a  wee  bird  sitting  on  a 
bough  of  the  tree  near  the  well.  When  the 
bird  saw  Big  Jack,  it  warbled : 

"  Stop  it  with  moss 
And  clog  it  with  clay, 
Then  you  can  carry 
The  water  away." 

Big  Jack  said,  "  What  do  you  know  about 
it  ?  I  shall  not  do  as  you  say.  No,  that  I 
shall  not." 

He  tried  to  dip  the  water  into  the  sifter, 
but  it  ran  out  as  fast  as  he  put  it  in.  All  the 
water  he  could  take  home  was  a  few  drops  in 
the  broken  dish. 

His  mother  could  mix  only  a  little  dough 
and    bake    only    a    wTee    cake    for    him.     That 
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was  all  he  had  when  he  went  to  seek  his 
fortune.  As  he  went  along,  the  bird  flew  to  a 
bough  of  a  tree  beside  the  path  and  said : 

"  Give  me  a  bit  of  your  cake,  Big  Jack,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  feather  out  of  my  wing  to 
make  a  whistle  for  yourself." 

Big  Jack  said,  "  No,  I  shall  not.  It's  be- 
cause of  vou  that  I  have  such  a  little  cake. 
It's  not  enough  for  myself." 

The  bird  flew  away,  and  Jack  went  on  till 
he  came  to  the  King's  castle.  He  asked  for 
work,  and  the  King  asked  him  what  he  could  do. 
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Big  Jack  said  he  could  take  out  the  ashes, 
and  mow  the  lawn;  he  could  fill  the  trough 
when  the  horses  needed  watering,  and  he  could 
hold  the  plough. 

"  Can  you  keep  hares  1  "  asked  the  King. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Big  Jack,  "  but  I  can  try." 

So  they  sent  him  out  to  keep  the  King's 
hares.  There  were  twenty-four  of  them,  and 
one  was  lame. 

If  Big  Jack  could  keep  them  safe  all  day 
and  bring  them  all  home  at  night,  he  was  to 
marry  the  King's  daughter. 

But  if  he  came  home  at  night  without  the  hares, 
there  was  no  telling  what  would  happen  to  him. 

Big  Jack  watched  the  hares  for  a  time,  then 
he  ate  his  cake.  It  was  such  a  wee  cake  that 
he  was  soon  hungry  again.  So  he  caught  the 
lame  hare  and  killed  and  ate  it. 

When  the  other  hares  saw  that,  they  ran 
away  all  over  the  countryside.  Big '  Jack  ran 
after  them  through   the   brier   bushes   and   over 
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the  rough   stones.     But    it    was  of  no    use ;     he 
could  not  catch  one  hare. 

He  had  to  go  home  at  night  without  the 
hares,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  happened 
to    him.     No    one    ever    saw   him    again. 

II 
After  a  time  Little  Jack  said  to  his  mother, 
"  Mother,  I'm  going  away  to  seek  my  fortune." 
His  mother  said,  "  Very  well,  laddie.  Take 
the  sifter  and  the  broken  dish  and  go  to  the 
well  for  some  fresh  water.  I'll  bake  you  a  cake 
before  you  go." 
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Little  Jack  took  the  sifter  and  the  broken 
dish  and  went  away  to  the  well.  When  he 
came  there,  he  saw  a  wee  bird  sitting  on  a 
bough  of  the  tree  by  the  well.  When  the  bird 
saw  Little  Jack,    it  warbled : 

"  Stop  it  with  moss 
And  clog  it  with  clay, 
Then  you  can  carry 
The  water  away." 

Little  Jack  said,  "  That  I  will,  my  bonnie 
wee  bird." 

He  filled  the  holes  in  the  sifter  with  moss 
and  rubbed  it  well  with  clay.  He  dipped  the 
water  with  the  broken  dish  and  put  it  into  the 
sifter. 

He  was  able  to  carry  the  sifter  full  of  water 
to  his  mother,  and  she  made  him  a  great  cake. 
That  was  what  he  took  with  him  when  he  went 
to  seek  his  fortune. 

As  he  went  along,  the  wee  bird  flew  to  a 
bough  of  a  tree  beside  the  path  and  said  : 
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"  Give   me    a   bit    of  your    cake,    Little   Jack, 

%J  *  * 

and  I'll  give  you  a  feather  out  of  my  wing  to 
make  a  whistle  for  yourself." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  Little  Jack,  "  for  you 
showed  me  how  to  carry  the  water." 

Then  he  broke  off  a  bit  of  the  cake  and  gave 
it  to  the  wee  bird. 

The  wee  bird  said,  "  Pull  a  feather  out  of  my 
wing,  Jack,  and  make  a  whistle  for  yourself." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Little  Jack,  "  that  would  hurt 
you." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  wee  bird;  "just  pull  a 
feather  out  and  make  a  whistle  for  yourself." 

Little  Jack  pulled  a  feather  from  the  wee 
bird's  wing  and  made  a  whistle  for  himself. 
He  went  whistling  through  the  woods. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  the  King's  castle. 
He  asked  for  work,  and  the  King  asked  him 
what  he  could  do. 

Little  Jack  said  he  could  take  out  the  ashes, 
and   mow    the    lawn ;    he    could    fill    the    trough 
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when  the  horses  needed  watering,  and  he  could 
hold  the  plow. 

"  Can  you  keep  hares  % "  asked  the  King. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Little  Jack,  "  but  I  can 
try." 

They  sent  him  out  to  keep  the  King's  hares. 
There  were  twenty-four  of  them,  and  one  was 
lame. 

If  Little  Jack  could  keep  them  safe  all  through 
the  day  and  bring  them  all  home  at  night,  he 
was  to  marry  the  King's  daughter.  But  if  he 
came  home  without  the  hares,  there  was  no  tell- 
ing what  would  happen  to  him. 

Little  Jack  watched  the  hares  for  a  time,  then 
he  ate  his  cake.  It  was  such  a  great  cake  that 
he  had  more  than  enough. 

He  broke  off  bits  for  the  wee  birdies  and  for 
the  wild  creatures  that  peeped  at  him  through 
the  bushes. 

After  the  cake  was  eaten,  he  took  up  his 
whistle.     He  whistled  such  merrv  tunes  that  the 
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hares  danced  around  him.  Not  one  thought  of 
running  away.  When  night  came,  every  hare 
was  ready  to  go  home.  Little  Jack  carried  the 
lame  hare  in  his  arms. 

The  King  was  well  pleased.  He  let  Little 
Jack  marry  his  daughter  and  live  in  the  castle. 
When  the  King  died,  Little  Jack  was  king  in 
his  place. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,   and  wise. 
A  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 
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SONG 

A  SUNSHINE  heart, 

And  a  soul  of  song, 
Love  for  hate, 

And  right  for  wrong; 
Softly  speak  to  the  weak, 

Help  them  along ; 
A  sunshine  heart, 

And  a  soul  of  song. 

A  sunshine  heart, 

And  a  soul  of  song, 
What  though  about  thee 

Foemen  throne:  ? 
All  the  day,  on  thy  way, 

Be  thou  strong; 
A  sunshine  heart, 

And  a  soul  of  song. 

—  Robert  Loveman. 


Pride  goeth  before  destruction 
And  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 
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QUENTIN   AND   THE   CLOCK 

"  Come,  Quentin,  put  away  your  book.  It  is 
time  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Oh,  Mother,  let  me  finish  this  story,"  said 
Quentin. 

"  No,  dear,  it  is  eight  o'clock.     Come  quickly." 

Quentin  closed  his  book  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
He  frowned  at  the  clock  and  said,  "  Clock,  you 
always  tell  me  to  go  to  bed  when  I  am  not  sleepy. 
I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  quarrel  with  the  clock, 
Quentin,"  said  his  mother,  smiling  at  his  scowling 
face. 

"  But,  Mother,  it  is  such  a  good  story,  and  I 
have  to  stop  reading  just  as  the  little  princess  is 
caught  by  the  wicked  queen." 

"  Well,  dear,  you  can  read  it  all  to-morrow. 
It  is  bedtime  now." 

When  Quentin  was  in  bed,  his  mother  tucked 
the  quilt  around  him  and  kissed  him  good-night. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  82 :  The  sound  of  qu. 
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Before  she  went  out  of  the  room  she  heard  him 
say  in  a  very  sleepy  voice : 

"  If  there  were  no  clocks,  I  could  stay  up  as 
long  as  I  pleased." 

Quentin  was  dreaming  about  the  wicked  queen 
and  the  little  princess  when  he  heard  his  mother 
saying,  "  Quentin  !  Quentin !  It  is  time  to  get  up. 
Dress  quickly.     You  must  not  be  late  for  school." 

Quentin  was  so  sleepy  that  he  dressed  very 
slowly.  Father  had  finished  his  breakfast  when 
the  little  boy  took  his  place  at  the  table. 

Father  said : 

"Look  at  the  clock,  Quentin.  You  will  be 
late  for  school  if  you  do  not  hurry." 

"  Oh,  dear !  Why  does  everyone  say,  '  Look 
at  the  clock ! '  I  am  tired  of  clocks,"  grumbled 
Quentin. 

"  Are  you  still  quarreling  with  the  clock  % ' 
said  Mother..  "  Eat  your  breakfast  at  once.  You 
will  have  to  walk  quickly  to  school,  for  you  are 
late  this  morning." 
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As  Quentin  was  going  to  school,  he  saw  a 
queer  little  fly  caught  in  a  spider's  web.  He 
stopped  to  watch  it,  for  it  made  him  think  of  the 
little  princess  and  the  wicked  queen. 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  he  entered  the 
schoolroom. 

"  Good  morning,  Quentin,"  said  his  teacher. 
"  Look  at  the  clock.     It  says  that  you  are  late." 

"  There  it  is  again !  Everybody  tells  me  to 
look  at  the  clock,"  said  Quentin  to  himself.  "  If 
they  don't  stop  talking  about  clocks,  I  shall  go 
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to    the    woods    to    live.     There    will    be    nothing 
there  to  tell  me  it  is  time  to  do  things!" 

That  afternoon  Quentin  had  to  stay  after 
school  to  finish  some  work.  His  teacher  talked 
to  him  about  coming  to  school  on  time,  so 
Quentin  felt  cross  again.     He  said  to  himself: 

"  When  I  go  home,  Mother  will  say,  i  You  are 
late,  Quentin,  look  at  the  clock ! '  I  won't  go 
home.     I  will  live  in  the  woods." 

He  ran  quickly  down  the  street.  He  did  not 
stop  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
There  he  threw  himself  on  a  mossy  bed  under 
a  tree. 

The  leaves  were  all  yellow  and  red.  They 
were  beautiful  in  the  afternoon  sun.  They  made 
lacy  shadows  on  the  mossy  bed. 

"  How  quiet  it  is  here,"  said  Quentin,  "  and 
how  pretty  the  trees  are !  " 

"  Yes,  it  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  go  to 
sleep." 

Quentin  sat  up  and  stared  at  the  tree. 
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"  Time  for  you  to  go  to  sleep  !  What  tells  you 
it  is  time  to  go  to  sleep  %  There  are  no  clocks 
here." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  a 
sound  like  soft  laughter  ran  over  the  trees. 

Quentin  stood  up  and  looked  about  him ; 
then  he  walked  on  through  the  woods.  Soon  a 
squirrel  ran  across  his  path.  He  had  a  nut  in 
his  mouth. 

"  Come  and  play  with  me,  little  squirrel,"  said 
Quentin. 

The    squirrel  ran  under   the   roots    of  a   tree, 
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dug  in  the  earth  with  his  forefeet  for  an  instant, 
dropped  the  nut  into  the  hole  he  had  made, 
and  then  ran  down  the  path. 

He  chattered  loudly  when  he  saw  Quentin. 
Quentin  thought  he  said  : 

"  I  have  had  enough  playtime.  It  is  time  now 
for  me  to  be  gathering  my  food  for  the  winter." 

On  some  bushes  in  a  sunny  place  just  ahead 
of  him,  Quentin  saw  a  number  of  birds.  They 
were  hopping  about  on  the  boughs  and  twittering 
together. 

Some  of  them  would  take  little  flights  in  the 
air  as  they  flew  to  new  places  in  the  bushes. 
Quentin  heard  them  say  : 

"  It  is  time  we  were  flying  away  to  the  South." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Quentin,  "  this  is  queer. 
There  are  no  clocks  in  the  woods,  but  all  these 
creatures  talk  about  minding  the  time.  I  may 
as  well  go  home.  I  am  hungry  enough  to  go. 
I  wonder  if  it  is  supper  time." 
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GRASS   FAIRY 

O^CE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  pretty  little 
fairy.  She  was  no  taller  than  a  blade  of  grass, 
so  she  was  called  Grass  Fairy. 

Early  one  morning,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
Grass  Fairy  ran  out  of  the  Fairy  Queen's  garden. 
She  meant  to  take  a  walk. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  forgotten  to  wash  her  face. 
She  did  not  want  to  go  on  without  washing  her 
face,  for  she  was  a  tidy  little  fairy. 

She  was  about  to  turn  back,  when  a  voice  at 
her  feet  said,  "  Here's  some  water  for  you,  Grass 
Fairy." 

Grass  Fairy  looked  down  and  saw  a  yellow 
buttercup  full  of  dew.  She  dipped  her  little 
hands  into  it  and  splashed  her  face. 

"What  shall  I  do  for  a  towel?"  she  said. 

"  You  may  use  me  for  a  towel,  Grass  Fairy," 
she  heard  another  voice  say. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  83  :  mb  a  final  phonogram. 
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Then  a  pink  velvet  petal  floated  into  her  hand 
from  a  wild  rosebush. 

After  Grass  Fairy  had  rubbed  her  face  dry, 
she  began  to  climb  a  high  hill.  She  had  almost 
reached  the  top,  when  she  remembered  that  she 
had  not  combed  her  hair. 

"  Oh,  dear!  I  shall  have  to  go  back  after  all," 
she  said. 

"  Use  me,  Grass  Fairy ;  I'll  be  your  comb," 
another  voice  called. 

There,  among  the  long  grasses  before  her,  she 
saw  a  wide  blade  of  grass  notched  just  right  for 
a  comb.  She  combed  her  curls  and  went  on 
her  way,  quite  happy. 

By  and  by  she  came  to  a  brook.  She  wanted 
to  cross  to  the  other  side  to  a  field  of  daisies 
and  clover. 

"  I  wish  I  could  find  a  bridge,"  she  said. 

"  Here's  a  bridge  for  you,  Grass  Fairy,"  said 
soft  voices. 

Grass    Fairy    saw   the    water   rippling    around 
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some  white  stones  in  the  brook.  She  used  them 
for  a  bridge  and  ran  into  the  flower  field. 

It  was  very  beautiful  there.  The  sun  had  risen. 
It  was  shining  on  the  flowers,  and  the  birds  were 
singing.  Grass  Fairy  sat  down  under  a  clover 
stalk  to  rest,  for  she  was  very  tired. 

A  bee  was  buzzing  over  the  clover  head,  and  a 
bird  had  perched  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  that  stood 
near.     The  bird  saw  Grass  Fairy  and  sang  to  her. 

"  You  dear  little  bird ;  I  wish  I  had  a  few 
crumbs  for  you !  "  said  Grass  Fairy. 

Then- she  remembered  that    she   had   had   no 
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breakfast,  and  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  a  few 
crumbs  for  myself.     I  am  hungry." 

"  Have  some  of  my  honey,  Grass  Fairy,"  said 
the  honeybee. 

Grass  Fairy  ate  all  the  honey  she  wanted,  then 
she  turned  homeward.  The  bird  flew  down  from 
the  limb  of  the  tree  and  said: 

"  I'll  take  you  home." 

Grass  Fairy  climbed  in  between  his  wings  and 
away  they  flew.  Soon  they  were  in  the  Fairy 
Queen's  garden. 

Grass  Fairy  climbed  down  from  the  bird's 
back,  and  ran  to  tell  the  Queen  about  the 
pleasant  walk  she  had  taken  that  morning. 


DAYTIME   AND   NIGHTTIME 

Golden  stars  among  the  grass 
Watch  the  children  as  they  pass. 

Twinkling  stars  in  heaven  keep' 
Watch  o'er  children  as  they  sleep.. 
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A   RAIN   SONG 
Don't  you  love  to  lie  and  listen, 

Listen  to  the  rain, 
With  its  little  patter,  patter, 
And  its  tiny  clatter,  clatter, 
^-  And  its  silvery  spatter,  spatter, 
On  the  roof  and  on  the  pane? 

Yes,  I  love  to  lie  and  listen, 

Listen  to  the  rain. 
It's  the  fairies  —  Pert  and  Plucky, 
Nip  and  Nimble-toes  and  Lucky, 
Trip  and  Thimble-nose  and  Tucky — - 

On  the  roof  and  on  the  pane ! 

That's  my  dream  the  while  I  listen, 

Listen  to  the  rain. 

I  can  see  them  running  races, 

I  can  watch  their  laughing  faces 

At  their  gleeful  games  and  graces, 

On  the  roof  and  on  the  pane! 

—  Clinton  Scollard. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  84 :  The  endings  ften,  steii,  stle. 
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SPKING 

Do  you  know  what  Spring  is  doing? 

Little  children,  do  you  know? 
She  has  carried  off  the  icicles, 

And  swept  away  the  snow. 

The  soft  air  comes  to  fan  her, 

And  the  birch  hangs  out  his  banner, 
And    the    squirrel-cup    peeps    boldly    from     the 
leafy  bed  below. 

Do  you  see  what  Spring  is  doing? 

Little  children,  do  you  see  ? 
She  is  bringing  home  the  bluebird, 

And  waking  up  the  bee. 

With  her  warm  and  dewy  fingers, 

Where  the  scent  of  spices  lingers,  - 
She  is  touching  every  leaf  bud  on  every  forest  tree. 
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Do  you  hear  what  Spring  is  doing? 

Hush!  —  I  can  not  tell  the  half; 
On  one  side  a  robin's  whistle, 

On  the  next  a  sparrow's  laugh ; 

Here  in  council  on  the  weather, 

There  rejoicing  all  together, 
To    Spring's    sweet   health    and    happiness    their 
mossy  cups  they  quaff. 

Do  you  hear  the  thousand  voices? 

There's  a  stir  in  everything! 
The  rough  winds  have  learned  to  whisper, 
And  the  brooks  have  learned  to  sing. 
And  each  leaf  in  its  young  flutter 
Tries  the  pleasant  word  to  utter,  — 
Do   you    hear    and    understand    it  %     Little    chil- 
dren, it  is  Spring! 

—  Anna  Waknek. 
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THE   FAIRY   WREN 

Phcebe  and  Ralph  sat  under  the  lilac  bush. 
There  were  birds  and  flowers  and  gentle  breezes 
all  about  them.  The  children  should  have  been 
happy,  but  they  were  not. 

This  was  their  trouble.      They  could   not   s>;et 

%J  o 

anyone  to  tell  them  stories.  They  had  read 
their  books  over  and  over  again.  They  knew 
the  stories  in  them  by  heart. 

"  Let  us  make  up  stories,"  said  Ralph. 

"  No,"  said  Phoebe,  "  that  wouldn't  do  at  all. 
All  we  could  do  would  be  to  mix  up  our  old 
stories.  We  might  do  that  for  stories  to  tell 
stranger  children.  But  for  us  there  would  be 
nothing  new  to  think  about.  I  wish  we  could 
find  a  real  fairy  who  would  tell  us  stories." 

"Everybody  says  there  are  no  fairies,"  said 
Ralph. 

"  There  must  have  been  fairies  once,"  said 
Phoebe,   "or  how  could  there  be  fairy  stories?" 

See  Mci7iual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  85 :  The  sound  of  ph. 
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"That's  so,"  said  Ralph. 

Both  children  sat  very  still  for  a  long  time.  Sud- 
denly a  tiny  wren  flew  to  the  earth  before  them. 

She  hopped  about  until  she  came  quite  close 
to  the  children.  She  looked  at  .them  with  her 
bright  eyes  and  cocked  her  head  on  one  side. 

"  Ralph!"  said  Phoebe  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Phoebe!"  said  Ralph  in  a  whisper. 

They  both  looked  at  the  bird  and  she  looked 

at  them. 
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"Just  look  at  her,"  said  Phoebe,  "  she's  not  a 
bird.  She's  a  fairy,  —  or  if  she's  not  a  fairy, 
she  has  a  message  for  us  from  one." 

The  wren  hopped  away  a  few  feet,  still  look- 
ing at  the  children.  They  slipped  off  the  seat, 
and  moved  softly  after  her  without  speaking. 
On  went  the  bird,  hopping  and  fluttering. 

She  led  the  children  across  the  lawn  to  some 
bushes  at  the  side.  Here  there  was  a  footpath 
so  tiny  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen.  It  led 
through  the  bushes  to  a  woodsy  place  near  a 
lane. 

Over  the  rough,  low  wall  the  children 
climbed.  The  wren  was  in  the  lane  now, 
just  ahead  of  them.  She  began  to  fly,  and 
the  children  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  her. 

Sometimes  they  lost  sight  of  her  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

Just  as  Phoebe  thought  she  could  not  run 
another  step,  Ralph  said,  "  Stop,  Phoebe,  she's 
on  the  old  gateway." 
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Yes,  there  she  was  on  the  top  bar  of  an  old 
gate.  It  was  the  entrance  to  an  old  garden 
where  no  one  had  lived  for  many  years. 

While  the  children  were  looking,  the  bird 
flapped  her  wings  and  flew  off.  As  she  flew, 
she  made  a  queer  little  chirp. 

"  There,  she's  gone,"  said  Ralph  sadly. 

But  Phoebe's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  said, 
"  Don't  you  see  what  she  has  told  us,  Ralph  % 
We  are  to  search  for  something  in  the  old 
garden.     It  is  a  fairy  sort  of  place." 

"  If  it  is,"  said  Ralph,  "  the  fairies  must  have 
heard  us  talking  and  sent  the  wren  to   tell  us." 

"  I  think  the  wren  is  a  fairy,"  said  Phoebe. 
"  Did  you  hear  that  queer  chirp  she  made  %  It 
sounded  as  though  she  said  '  To-morrow.' 

"  So  it  did,"  said  Ralph.  "  Do  you  think  she 
was  telling  us  to  come   here  to-morrow  ?  ' 

"  I  think  that  is  what  she  meant,"  said 
Phoebe.  "We  must  do  as  she  said.  Fairies 
like  to  be  obeyed." 
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Early  the  next  dav  the  children  ran  to  the 
old  garden.  They  crawled  through  the  gate 
and  walked  down  one  of  the  paths.  After  a 
while  they  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  wren. 
Ralph  looked  high  up  among  the  boughs  of 
the  trees. 

"  Hush,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Do  you 
hear  that  bird,  Phoebe  1  I  never  heard  a  song 
like  that  before." 

"  Two  songs,"  said  Phoebe  in  the  same  low 
voice.     "  Two  birds  are   singing  to   each   other." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  understand  what  they 
are  saying  ?  "  said  Ralph. 

"  Yes,"  said  Phoebe.  "  Look,  Ralph,  they're 
coming  nearer." 

So  they  were.  Still  warbling  softly,  the  birds 
flew  down  to  a  branch  just  above  the  children's 
heads. 

Phoebe  whispered,  "  Be  still,  Ralph,  I  think 
we     can    learn    what    they    are     saying    if    Ave 

listen." 
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She  almost  held  her  breath,  and  Ralph,  too, 
sat  motionless.  Bit  by  bit  the  warbling  of  the 
birds  changed  into  words  that  the  children 
could  understand. 

"  It  is  my  turn  to  tell  the  children  a  story," 
said  the  first  bird. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  second  bird,  "  I  will 
fly  to  a  higher  branch  to  think  about  my  story, 
and  you  fly  lower  to  tell  yours." 

The    first    bird    came    nearer    to    the    children. 

"  Cheep,  cheep,"  he  began. 

Phoebe  and  Ralph  knew  this  meant,  "  Good 
afternoon." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  children. 

Then  they   sat  quite   still   as   the   bird   began 

to  tell  them  a  story. 
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THE   FIRST   BIRD'S   STORY 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,"  said  the  bird, 
"  I  flew  as  the  sun  was  rising.  The  air  was 
sweet,  and  the  world  was  so  beautiful  that  I 
was  happy. 

"  I  was  happy,  too,  because  my  nestlings 
were  almost  ready  to  fly.  T  thought  how  they 
would  enjoy  flying  with  me  in  the  morning 
air. 

"  As  I  hastened  back  to  my  nest  with  their 
breakfast  in  my  beak,  I  heard  cries  of  distress. 
I  found  that  one  of  my  precious  babies  had 
fallen  from  the  nest.  There  he  was  under  a 
bush,  crying  for  help. 

"  I  flew  down  and  gave  him  a  bit  of  break- 
fast. Then  I  tried  to  make  him  fly  to  the 
bush,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  was  too  much 
frightened  to  do  anything  but  cry. 

"  The  bush  was  near  a  house.  Two  chil- 
dren stood  at  the  window  watching  us.  I  had 
often  seen  them,  and  I  was  not  afraid    of  them 
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in  the  least.  But  I  was  afraid  that  the  cat 
would  come.     Cats  are  dangerous  creatures ! 

"  When  I  flew  up  on  the  bough  of  the  tree 
to  look  for  him,  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  him 
creeping  cautiously  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn.  His  tawny  yellow  eyes  were  glowing 
like  balls  of  fire.  The  children  saw  him  too. 
They  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  caught  him. 
I  heard  them  say : 

" '  Naughty  cat!  you  are  not  to  catch  the 
birds !     You  are  to  stay  in  the  house  all   day ! ' 
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"  When  I  saw  that  the  cat  was  safely  out  of 
the  way,  I  went  down  to  my  precious  baby 
again.  I  taught  him  how  to  spread  his  wings 
in  flight,  and  soon  he  fluttered  to  the  bush. 
After  a  while  he  flew  to  the  home  tree  where 
he  was  safe.  Yesterday  all  the  nestlings  tried 
their  wings,  and  this  morning  we  all  had  a 
joyous  flight  in  the  early  morning  air." 

While  the  bird  was  telling  the  story,  Phoebe 
and  Ralph  listened  closely.  When  she  spoke 
about  the  children,  they  looked  at  each  other 
and  nodded  and  smiled.  They  remembered 
about  the  little  bird  on  the  ground,  and  they 
remembered  about  the  cat,  too. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bird,  "  'twas  you.  Thank  you 
for  helping  me.     Joy !     Joy !     Joy  !  " 

The  words  changed  into  a  song  as  the  bird 
spread  its  wings  and  flew  high  in  the  blue 
sky. 

"Joy!  Joy!  Joy!"  it  sang  until  it  was  out 
of  sight. 
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THE   SECOND   BIRD'S   STORY 

Phcebe  and  Ralph  sat  very  still  as  long  as 
they  could  hear  the  bird's  song. 

When  they  looked  at  the  tree  again,  they  saw 
that  the  other  bird  had  flown  to  the  bough  and 
was  rustling  his  feathers  to  get  their  attention. 

This  bird  said,  "  My  friend  has  told  you  a 
story,  so  I  will  sing  you  a  song.  Listen  patiently 
and  you  will  hear  a  story  in  my  song." 

Then  he  began  to  sing.  It  was  a  wonderful 
song,  full  of  little  trills  and  happy  notes,  but 
Phoebe  and  Ralph  could  understand  only  a 
word  now  and  then. 

They  were  a  little  disappointed  when  the  song 
was  over  and  the  bird  had  flown  away. 

When  they  were  talking  with  Mother  that 
night,  they  told  her  about  the  birds. 

"  Wasn't  it  too  bad,  Mother,  that  we  could 
not  understand  all  the  words  of  the  song !  Now 
we  shall  never  know  the  story  of  the  song." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mother,    "  I  am  sorry  about  that 
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I  will  read  you  a  poem  of  a  bird's  song.     Per- 
haps your  bird's  song  was  a  little  like  this  poem." 
So  the  children  listened  while  Mother  read : 


THE     BROWN    THRUSH 


There's  a  merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the 

tree, 
"  He's  singing  to  me !     He's  singing  to  me  ! " 
And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 
"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy ! 

Don't  you  hear?     Don't  you  see? 

Hush !     Look !     In  my  tree, 
I'm  as  happy  as  happy  can  be ! " 

And  the  brown  thrush   keeps   singing,    "  A  nest 

do  you  see, 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper-tree  ? 
Don't  meddle!  don't  touch!  little  girl,  little  boy, 
Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy! 
Now  I'm  glad !  now  I'm  free ! 
And  I  always  shall  be, 
If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me." 
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So  the  merry  brown   thrush   sings   away  in   the 

tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me, 

And  he  sings  all  the   day,  little   girl,  little  boy, 

"  Oh,  the  world's  running  over  with  joy; 

But  long  it  won't  be, 

Don't  you  know  1  don't  you  see  ? 

Unless  we  are  as  good  as  can  be  ? " 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 

When  Mother  had  finished  reading  the  poem, 
Phcebe  and  Ralph  were  both  sitting  up  in  bed. 
They  both  talked  at  once. 

"  That  was  our  bird's  song,  Mother!  That  was 
just  what  he  was  trying  to  say  to  us.  The  words, 
6  running  over  with  joy,'  came  in  one  of  the  little 
trills.  Wasn't  it  wonderful  that  you  found  it  in  a 
book !  " 

When  Phoebe  and  Ralph  fell  asleep,  they 
dreamed  that  both  birds  came  to  their  window 
sill  and  gave  them  a  ride  to  fairyland. 
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THE  LION   AND   THE   GOAT 

Once  upon  a  time  the  creatures  of  the  forest 
were  in  great  trouble.  A  lion  who  said  he  was 
their  king  had  come  to  make  his  home  there. 

One  after  another  the  creatures  became  his 
prey.  He  grew  fat  on  this  good  fare  and  easy 
living,  but  the  other  animals  were  in  terror. 

They  scarcely  dared  to  go  to  their  feeding 
grounds  for  fear  the  lion  would  spring  upon 
them.     They  grew  thin  and  weak. 

At  last  the  creatures  held  a  council  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  One  plan  after  another 
was  talked  over. 

The  elephant  told  his  plan,  and  the  pheasant 
said  what  he  thought  would  be  wise  to  do. 
But  no  plan  suited.  All  seemed  too  dangerous 
to  try. 

At  last  a  very  old  goat  said:  "  I  can  send  the 
lion  away  from  the  forest.  I  shall  not  tell  my 
plan  because  I  shall  not  need  your  help.  I  can 
carry  it  out  by  myself." 
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"  Good,"  cried  the  weary  animals,  "  try  your 
plan,"  and  they  went  off  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  old  goat  found  a  cave  by  the  roadside. 
He  sat  within  the  cave  so  that  his  flowing  gray 
beard  and  his  long  curved  horns  showed  in  the 
shadow  of  the  opening. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  lion  passed  by. 
He  stopped  to  look  at  the  strange  creature  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last ! '  said  the  old 
goat  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  said  the  lion. 
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"  I  .have  been  waiting  for  you  a  long  time. 
I  have  planned  to  eat  one  hundred  elephants, 
one  hundred  tigers,  a  thousand  wolves,  and  ninety- 
nine  lions.  You  are  the  last  lion.  You  were 
long  in  coming,  but  now  you  are  here  — . ' 

The  goat  shook  his  horns  and  his  long  gray 
beard,  and  made  a  start  as  though  he  were 
about  to  spring  at  the  lion. 

The  lion  said  to  himself,  "  This  creature  looks 
like  a  goat,  but  it  does  not  talk  or  act  like  one. 
I  think  I  am  afraid,"  and  he  turned  to  go  away. 

The  goat  rose  up,  but  he  did  not  go  out  of 
the  cave  to  show  himself.     He  said : 

"  I  must  see  you  again.  Will  you  be  in  the 
forest  to-morrow  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  the  lion,  "never  again!  and 
he  left  the  forest  as  fast  as  he  could  run. 

The  other  creatures  waited  in  their  hiding 
places  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  lion  as  he  hunted 
for  them.  When  they  did  not  hear  it,  they 
thanked  the  old  goat  for  saving  their  lives. 
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THE   CASTLE-BOY 

In  Spain  papa  says  castles  stand 

On  every  hilltop  in  the  land ; 

I  do  not  know  where  Spain  may  be, 

Except  that  it's  across  the  sea; 

But  sometimes  when  in  bed  I  lie, 

And  not  a  star  is  in  the  sky, 

I  wish,  while  "  patter "  falls  the  rain, 

I  were  a  castle-boy  in  Spain. 

Oh,  I'd  have  every  kind  of  toy 
If  I  were  but  a  castle-boy! 
I'd  have  a  bicvcle  and  gun, 
A  pony  that  could  swiftly  run, 
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A  pretty  boat  to  sail  or  row, 
And  if,  in  winter  time,  the   snow 
Should  fall,   I'd  have  the  finest  sled, 
And  it  should  all  be  painted  red. 

I'd  play  and  play  the  whole  day  through, 

And  have  no  work  at  all  to  do ; 

I'd  have  the  nicest  things  to  eat, 

And  love  to  give  my  friends  a  treat; 

I'd  be  like  papa,  if  I  could, 

For  he  is  always  kind  and  good ; 

I'd  never  cry,  I'd  not  complain, 

Were  I  a  castle-boy  in  Spain. 

—  Clinton  Scollard. 
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THE   LAZY   CHAIR-BEARERS 
In  Eastern  lands   a   sedan   chair  is  sometimes 
used    in   traveling    about.      This    chair    has    no 
wheels.     Men  cany  it  by  means    of  long   poles 
at  the  sides  of  the  chair. 

The  master  sits  in  the  chair ;  his  men  lift  the 
poles  upon  their  shoulders  and  walk  in  the  direc- 
tion that  the  master  wishes  to  go. 

Once  some  men  were  hired  to  cany  a  sedan 
chair.  The  master  had  a  little  dog  that  was 
his  constant  companion.  The  dog  rode  in  the 
chair  beside  him. 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lesson  No.  86 :  The  endings  tion,  ston. 
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One  day  the  little  dog  could  not  be  found. 
The  master  sent  for  his  men  and  asked  them 
to  look  for  the  dog. 

The  men  said,  "  Our  work  is  to  carry  your 
chair.     We  were  not  hired  to  look  for  your  dog." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  master.  "I  shall 
look  for  the  dog  myself.     Bring  up  the  chair." 

The  chair  was  brought,  and  the  master  seated 
himself.  The  men  stood  in  position  to  take  the 
poles  of  the  chair  upon  their  shoulders. 

At  the  master's  word  they  carried  the  chair 
through  the  town  and  over  hill  and  dale  while 
he  looked  in  every  direction  for  his  dog. 

At  last  the  men  said,  "  Sir,  have  compassion 
on  us !  We  beg  you  to  stop  !  We  can  scarcely 
stand,  we  are  so  tired !  If  you  wish  to  find  the 
dog,  we  will  look  for  it  without  carrying  the 
chair." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  master,  "if  you  will  do 
that,  I  will  walk  home." 
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SIX   AND   FOUR  ARE   TEN 

A  MAGICIAN  on  his  travels  stopped  at  an  inn 
one  night  for  something  to  eat.  When  he  was 
ready  to  go,  he  asked  the  innkeeper  for  his 
bill. 

The  man  said  that  it  was  tenpence,  sixpence 
for  the  meat  and  fourpence  for  the  bread. 

The  magician  had  found  the  meat  tough  and 
the  bread  only  a  stale  crust.  He  thought  ten- 
pence  was   far   too    much   to    pay  for   this   poor 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lessons  ISTos.  86  and  88 :   The  ending  dan. 
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food,  but  he  paid  the  bill  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it. 

Before  he  went  away,  lie  made  up  his  mind 
to  play  a  trick  on  these  people  who  charged 
more  than  they  should. 

He  wrote  a  charm  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Then  he  slipped  the  piece  of  paper  under  the 
leg  of  the  table. 

The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  closed  the  house 
for  the  night,  and  went  upstairs  to  bed.  The 
maid  stayed  up  to  wash  the  dishes  which  the 
magician  had  used. 

The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were  almost 
asleep  when  they  heard  shouting  and  jumping 
downstairs.  The  maid  was  dancing,  and  shriek- 
ing at  the  top  of  her  voice, 

Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Count  it  o'er  again. 

They  called  down  to  know  what"  was  the 
matter,  but  she  could  only  sing, 
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Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Count  it  o'er  again. 

At  last  they  went  down  stairs  to  the  dining 
room  where  the  maid  was.  No  sooner  had  they 
entered   it   than   they   both   began   to   dance  and 

sing, 

Six  and  four  are  ten, 
Count  it  o'er  again. 

Their  relations  and  neighbors  came  running 
in  to  see  what  the  noise  could  mean.  All  who 
entered  the  room  had  to  join  in  the  song  and 
the  dance. 

Soon  the  room  was  full  of  confusion,  with 
men  and  women  shrieking  and  dancing. 

One  man  remembered  that  the  magician  had 
been  there  that  evening.  He  thought  that  this 
might  be  a  trick  of  his. 

He  ran  along  the  road  in  the  direction  the 
magician  had  taken.  When  he  came  up  to  him, 
he  begged  the  magician  to  set  the  people  free 
from  the  charm. 
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The  magician  laughed  and  said,  "  Take  the 
piece  of  paper  from  under  the  leg  of  the  table 
and  burn  it.  When  you  do  this,  the  charm 
will  break.  The  charm  was  a  warning  to  the 
innkeeper  not  to  charge  too  much  for  his 
food." 

The  man  ran  back  to  the  inn  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  pulled  the  paper  out  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire.  When  this  was  done,  the  people  could 
stop  dancing  and  singing. 

After  that  the  inn  people  asked  a  fair  price 
for  their  food. 


SPEING  JOYS 


The  spring  is  come ! 

The  spring  is  come! 
The  soft  south  wind  is  blowing; 

And  in  the  dell 

Where  violets  dwell 
The  merry  birds  are  singing. 
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WHY  THE  TOETOISE  HAS  A 
EOUND  BACK 

Long  ago  two  wise  and  powerful  beings  took 
a  walk  on  the  earth.  When  they  came  to  a 
little  hut,  they  asked  the  woman  who  lived 
there  for  something  to  eat. 

The  old  woman  said,  "  I  have  only  a  little 
flour  in  the  house,  but  I  will  try  to  make  two 
loaves  of  bread  with  it.  I  will  give  you  one 
loaf.  Come  back  in  a  little  while  and  it  will 
be  ready." 

The  old  woman  mixed  the  dough  in  the 
bread  bowl.  She  molded  it  into  two  loaves 
upon  the  bread  board.  One  loaf  was  for  the 
strangers,  and  one  was  for  herself.  She  covered 
the  loaves  and  set  them  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise. 

When  she  lifted  the  cover,  she  found  that  the 
loaf  she  had  made  for   the  strangers    had   risen 

See  Manual,  Phonic  Lessons  Nos.  87  and  88 :  The  endings  ons 
and  clous, 
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much  higher  than  the  other.  She  wondered 
how  this  could  be,  but  she  put  both  loaves  in 
the  oven  to  bake. 

She  wondered  still  more  when  they  were 
baked  and  she  took  them  out  of  the  oven. 

The  bread  for  the  strangers  was  a  delicious 
large,  brown  loaf,  while  that  for  herself  was  half 
burned  and  not  much  bigger  than  a  pancake. 

When  the  old  woman  saw  this,  she  said, 
"  Why  should  I  give  this  delicious  loaf  to 
strangers  ?  I  cannot  afford  to  be  so  gener- 
ous. Let  them  ask  food  from  richer  people 
than  I." 

She  put  the  bread  board  on  the  floor.  Then 
she  curled  up  on  it  and  covered  herself  with  the 
big  bread  bowl.  She  told  her  little  girl  to  watch 
for  the  strangers  and  to  tell  them  that  her  mother 
had  gone  away. 

She  thought  the  strangers  would  go  away  when 
they  heard  this.  Then  she  could  enjoy  the  de- 
licious loaf  herself. 
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After  a  time  the  strangers  came  back.  They 
asked  the  little  girl  where  her  mother  was,  and 
the  child  said,  as  she  had  been  told  to  say,  that 
her  mother  had  gone  awav. 

"  Is  that  so  %  "  said  the  strangers.  "  Very  well, 
let  her  stay  where  she  is." 

When  the  strangers  had  gone,  the  little  girl 
ran  into  the  hut  to  tell  her  mother  what  they  had 
said. 

She  tried  to  lift  the  bowl  from  her  mother's 
back,  but  it  would  not  come  off.  It  had  grown 
to  the  woman's  back,  and  the  flat  bread  board 
also  had  grown  to  her. 
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She  was  able  to  put  out  only  her  little  head 
with  glistening  eyes,  and  her  tiny  hands  and  feet. 
The  handle  of  the  bread  board  had  turned  into 
a  waggling  tail. 

So  the  old  woman  became  a  tortoise  because 
she  was  greedy  instead  of  being  generous.  She 
always  carries  the  bread  board  and  the  bread 
bowl  with  her. 


SPETNG 

When  wake  the  violets,  Winter  dies ; 

When    sprout    the     elm-buds,     Spring 
is  near; 
When  lilacs  blossom,   Summer  cries, 

"  Bud,  little  roses !  Spring  is  here  !  " 


—  O.  W.  Holmes. 
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THE   CLEVER  DAUGHTER 

A  very  poor  man  had  a  very  wise  daughter. 
She  kept  the  house  and  helped  her  father  with 
his  work. 

One  day  the  King  saw  the  father  and  talked 
with  him.  He  asked  him  where  he  lived  and 
whether  he  had  anyone  to  care  for  him.  The 
father  told  the  King  about  his  clever  daughter. 

"  I'll  find  out  how  clever  this  daughter  is," 
thought  the  King. 

He  told  his  servant  to  give  a  basketful  of  eggs 
to  the  poor  man. 

"  Take  these  eggs  home  to  your  daughter,"  he 
said.  "  She  is  to  make  them  hatch  into  chickens. 
If  she  does  this,  I  will  give  her  rich  gifts.  If 
she  cannot  do  it,  I  will  punish  you  for  saying 
that  she  is  clever." 

The  poor  man  went  home  with  the  eggs.  He 
wept  as  he  told  his  daughter  what  the  King 
had  said. 

The  daughter  saw  at  once  that  all  the  eggs  had 
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been  boiled  and  could  not  be  hatched.  But  she 
told  her  father  to  go  to  sleep  and  she  would  care 
for  everything. 

While  her  father  slept,  she  put  some  beans 
into  a  pot  and  boiled  them. 

The  next  morning  she  told  her  father  to  take 
the  plough  and  oxen  and  plough  a  field  near 
which  the  King  was  to  pass  that  day. 

She  said,  "When  you  see  the  King  coming, 
take  a  handful  of  these  beans  and  begin  to  sow 
them.  Shout  so  that  the  King  can  hear  you 
as  you  say,  '  Go  on,  my  oxen,  while  I  sow  my 
boiled  beans.'  When  the  King  says,  '  How  can 
boiled  beans  grow  ? '  you  must  say,  '  Just  as  well 
as  boiled  eggs  can  hatch  chickens.' " 

The  father  went  to  the  field.  He  did  and 
said  all  that  his  clever  daughter  had  told  him 
to  say  and  do. 

When  the  King  heard  the  answer  to  his 
question,  he  began  to  think  that  the.  daughter 
was  really  clever. 
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He  called  the  father  to  him  and  gave  him  a 
small  bunch  of  flax,  saving  as  he  did  so,  "  Take 
this  bit  of  flax  home  to  Arour  daughter.  She  is 
to  make  from  it  cloth  enough  for  all  the  sails 
of  a  great  ship.  If  she  cannot  do  it,  you  shall 
die." 

The  poor  man  went  home  with  the  flax.  He 
wept  as  he  told  his  daughter  what  she  was 
to   do. 

"  Do  not  worry,  father,"  said  the  clever 
daughter.  "  Go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  care  for 
everything:. " 

The  daughter  did  not  sleep  until  she  had 
thought  what  to  do.  When  morning  came,  she 
gave  her  father  a  very  small  piece  of  wood. 

"  Take  this  piece  of  wood  to  the  King,"  she 
said.  "  Tell  him  that  I  must  have  a  wooden 
loom,  wooden  spindles,  and  wooden  shuttles  to 
make  the  sailcloth  he  needs.  When  he  makes 
them  all  out  of  this  bit  of  wood,  I  will  make 
the  sails  out  of  the  bit  of  flax." 
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When  the  King  heard  this  message,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  daughter  was  clever,  but  he 
thought  he  would  give  her  one  more  task. 

He  gave  the  father  a  cup,  and  said,  "  Tell  your 
daughter  she  is  to  empty  the  sea  with  this  cup 
so  that  there  shall  be  dry  land  where  there  is 
now  water." 

Again  the  father  wept  as  he  told  his  daughter 
what  she  had  to  do. 

"Do  not  worry,  father,"  said  the  clever 
daughter.  "  Go  to  sleep,  and  I  will  care  for 
everything." 

The  daughter  did  not  sleep  until  she  had 
thought  what  to  do. 

When  morning  came,  she  gave  her  father  a 
bit  of  cotton  wool. 

"  Take  this  wool  to  the  King,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  him  that  with  this  wool  he  must  first 
stop  all  the  brooks  and  rivers  from  running  into 
the  sea.  Then  I  will  empty  the  sea  and  make 
the  dry  land  appear." 
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When  the  King  heard  this  message,  he  sent 
for  the  daughter  to  come  to  him. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  are  both  good  and 
clever,"  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to  make  you 
my  Queen.     Are  you  willing  ?  " 

"If  you  will  write  a  promise  on  this  paper," 
said  the  daughter,  "  I  will  be  your  Queen." 

"  What  is  the  promise  ?  "  asked  the  King. 

"Promise  that  if  you  ever  send  me  away  from 
your  castle,  I  may  take  with  me  the  one  thing 
I  like  best." 

"  Yes,  I  will  write  the  promise,"  said  the  King. 

When  the  promise  was  written,  the  poor  man's 
daughter  was  made  Queen. 

All  went  well  for  a  long  time,  then  for  some 
reason  the  King  became  vexed  with  his  Queen. 
He  told  her  to  leave  his  castle. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  said  the  Queen.  "  But  let 
me  stay  just  one  night  longer." 

That  night,  when  the  King  was  -  in  a  deep 
sleep,    the    Queen   told  her  servants  to   put  him 
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in  her  carriage  and  take  them  both  back  to  her 
old  home. 

When  the  King  awoke  in  the  little  cottage, 
he  said,  "Who  brought  me  here?" 

"  I  did,"  said  the  Queen. 

"  How  did  you  dare  to  do  so  ? "  cried  the 
angry    King. 

Then   the  Queen  showed  the  King  the  paper 

on  which  was  written  his  promise  that  when  she 

left  the  castle  she  might  take  with  her  the  one 

thing  she  liked  best. 
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"  You  were  my  choice  of  all  the  things  in 
the  castle,"  said  the  Queen.  "  So  I  brought 
you  here,  my  gracious  King." 

The  King  was  ashamed  that  he  had  been 
angry  with  his  good  and  clever  Queen.  He  took 
her  back  to  the  castle,  and  they  were  both  happy 
ever  after. 


THEEE   QUESTIONS 

Why  blows  the  breeze  so  sweet  ? 
It  plays  among  the  flowers 
That  blossom  at  your  feet. 

Why  bloom  the  flowers  so  fair? 
They  love  the  shining  sun, 
And  in  his  beauty  share. 

Why  shines  the  sun  so  bright? 
It  hears  the  voice  of  God, 
Saying.   "  Let  there  be  light." 
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DRIPPING 

The  people  of  India  live  in  fear  of  the  tiger. 

This  fierce,  wild  creature  lives  in  the  forests. 
He  often  prowls  around  a  village  looking  for 
food.  When  he  can,  he  carries  off  a  fat  sheep 
or  a  calf  for  his  prey. 

Once  an  old  woman  had  her  home  in  a 
thatched  cottage  outside  a  village  and  not  far 
from  a  great  forest. 

One  afternoon  a  friend  came  to  see  her.  The 
two  old  women  sat  chatting  together  over  a  cup 
of  tea. 

The  friend  said,  "  Sister,  are  you  not  afraid 
to  live  here  all  alone  %  Do  you  not  fear  the 
tiger  of  the  forest  \  " 

"No,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  do  not  fear 
the  tiger.  What  I  fear  is  the  dripping.  When 
the  rain  falls,  the  dripping  comes  through  the 
roof  and  troubles  me.  No,  I  do  not  fear  the 
tiger,   I  fear  only  the  dripping." 
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Now  it  happened  that  the  tiger  had  left  the 
forest  that  afternoon  and  come  to  the  cottage. 
He  meant  to  eat  the  old  woman.  While  she 
was  talking  with  her  friend,  he  was  tying  out- 
side in  the  shed,  waiting.  As  the  old  woman 
talked,  he  listened. 

When  he  heard  the  old  woman  say  that  she 
did  not  fear  the  tiger,  he  wondered. 

He  said  to  himself,  "Even  the  elephants  trem- 
ble before  me !  How  is  it  that  this  woman  does 
not  fear  me  ?  " 

When  he  heard  her  say  that  she  feared  the 
dripping,  he  became  frightened.  He  thought, 
"  Who  is  this  Dripping  that  the  old  woman 
fears,  though  she  does  not  fear  me '? " 

After  a  time  the  friend  looked  out  of  the 
door  and  said,  "  Sister,  I  must  go  home.  The 
clouds  are  gathering ;  before  long  it  will  rain." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  it  will  rain  be- 
fore dark.  Then  the  dripping  will  come,  and  I 
shall  be  in  trouble." 
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The  tiger  heard  this,  and  he  trembled  so  with 
fear  that  the  shed  shook.  He  said,  "Why  did 
I  leave  the  forest  ?  Now  what  shall  I  do  ?  If 
I  stay  here,  Dripping  will  come ;  if  I  leave,  I 
may  meet  him  on  the  road." 

The  women  felt  the  shed  shake. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  friend,  "  the  wind  has  risen 
and  shakes  the  walls!  Good-by,  sister,  I  must 
hurry  home  before  it  rains." 

"  Good-by,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  When  the 
rain  falls,  then  will  come  the  dripping." 
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Soon  it  began  to  rain.  The  tiger  heard  the 
drops  as  he  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  shed. 

He  was  so  frightened  that  he  moaned,  "  It 
rains.  Dripping  will  come  now.  I  am  lost  if 
he  sees  me !  " 

The  old  woman  heard  the  moaning,  and  she 
said,  "Ah,  it  is  thundering;  the  dripping  will 
soon  be  here." 

"  I  shall  meet  my  death  when  he  comes," 
thought  the  tiger. 

Down  in  the  village  the  washerman  had  come 
home  from  the  river.  He  had  washed  his  clothes 
at  the  river  and  had  brought  them  home  on  his 
donkey's  back. 

While  he  was  taking  the  bundle  of  clothes 
into  the  house,  the  donkey  strayed  away.  When 
the  washerman  was  ready  to  take  the  animal  to 
the  stable,  it  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  went  in 
search  of  it. 

He  searched  up  and  down  the  village  streets. 
At    last    he    went    in    the    direction    of  the    old 
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woman's  cottage.  By  this  time  it  was  evening, 
and  the  clouds  and  falling  rain  made  it  very 
dark.  He  saw  an  animal  lying  under  the  old 
woman's  shed.      He  thought  it  was  his  donkey. 

The  washerman  raised  his  stick  and  gave  the 
animal  a  heavy  blow,  crying,  "  Get  up  and  come 
home,  you  tiresome  thing !  Hustle  along !  My 
supper  is  waiting.  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
all  this  afternoon." 

When  the  tiger  heard  the  washerman  coming, 
he  thought,  "  Here  is  Dripping.    He  will  kill  me  ! ' 

When  he  felt  the  blow  of  the  stick  and  was 
told  to  get  up  and  hustle  along,  he  was  glad 
he  was  not  killed  at  once.  He  thought  it  was 
best  to  do  as  he  was  told. 

The  washerman  drove  the  tiger  with  blows  to 
the  village  field.  He  thought  he  was  driving 
his  donkey.  It  was  so  very  dark  that  he  could 
not  see  well. 

He  said,  "  This  donkey  of  mine  may  stray 
away  again.     I  will  fasten  him  well." 
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So  lie  drove  the  tiger  to  the  center  of  the 
field  and  fastened  his  leg  to  a  strong  iron  chain. 
Even  then  he  did  not  see  that  the  animal  was 
a  tiger. 

"Stay  there,"  he  said,  "until  I  come  in  the 
morning." 

In  the  morning  the  village  folk  came  to  put 
their  animals .  into  the  field.  There  they  saw 
the  tiger  fastened  by  a  chain.  Soon  the  washer- 
man came  to  get  his  donkey.  He  too  saw  the 
tiger. 
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The  tiger  bowed  his  head  when  he  saw  the 
washerman,  and  begged  for  mercy. 

He  cried,  "  Be  gracious,  my  Lord  Dripping ! 
Spare  my  life  and  I  will  go  away,  never  to 
come  back.  Never  again  will  I  prowl  around 
a  village.  Never  again  will  I  even  think  of 
eating  man." 

The  washerman  and  the  men  of  the  village 
saw  that  the  tiger  was  in  earnest.  They  opened 
the  gate  of  the  field,  and  the  washerman  led 
the  tiger  by  the  chain  to  the  forest  and  let 
him  go.  The  tiger  kept  his  word,  and  left  the 
forest  at  once. 

BEAUTY 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose. 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare. 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  fair. 

—  Wordsworth, 
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BRUIN   AND   THE   TROLL 

A  soldier  was  once  in  the  far  north.  There 
he  traveled  many  miles  over  fields  of  ice  and 
snow. 

One  day  he  found  the  little  cub  of  a  polar  bear. 
He  caught  the  cub  and  kept  it  as  a  pet.  When 
he  went  back  to  his  own  country,  he  took  the 
little  bear  with  him. 

The  cub  grew  to  be  a  great  white  bear.  He 
was  as  strong  as  a  lion,  vet  he  was  as  gentle  as  a 
lamb.  He  loved  the  soldier  as  a  dog  loves  his 
master.  With  the  soldier's  children  he  was  as 
playful  as  a  kitten. 

He  could  walk  on  his  hind  legs  and  carry  a 
stick  as  though  it  were  a  gun.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  soldier,  he  would  march  with 
them,  keeping  time  with  the  drum  beats.  He 
would  jump  and  dance  when  his  master  whistled 
or  sang  for  him. 

Sometimes  the  soldier  would  invite  his  friends 
to  see  the  bear  go  through  his  tricks.     All  who 
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had  an  invitation  were  sure  to  come.  This  made 
the  soldier  think  that  he  might  make  some  money 
bv  taking  the  bear  about  for  exhibition.  So  he 
and  the  bear  traveled  far  away. 

Day  after  day  the  great  bear  walked  by  his 
master's  side.  Night  after  night  he  lay  down  be- 
side him.  The  soldier  could  sleep  without  fear, 
for  the  bear  was  a  protection  from  harm. 

One  night  the  soldier  found  himself  in  a  great 
forest.     A  storm  was  coming  up. 

Soon  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  boughs  as  they  were  torn  from  the 
trees.  It  had  grown  very  dark.  The  soldier  did 
not  know  in  which  direction  to  go. 

"  Well,  Bruin,"  he  said  to  the  bear,  "  I  never 
saw  such  a  night  as  this  is.  It  is  Halloween,  too. 
All  the  trolls  and  elves  of  the  forest  must  be  out." 

Just  then,  there  was  a  bright  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  soldier  saw  a  woodman  near  him 
with    a  bundle  of  fagots  on  his  back. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  friend,"  said  the 
soldier.  "  Will  you  take  Bruin  and  me  into  your 
house  out  of  the  storm  ?  I  will  thank  you  and 
pay  you  well." 

The  woodman  looked  at  the  great  white  bear 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  That  bear  would  frighten  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren," said  he.  "  Leave  him  in  the  woods,  and 
you  may  stay  in  my  house  until  morning." 

"  I    can't   leave    my   good    Bruin    out    in    this 
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storm/'  said  the  soldier.  "  He  will  not  harm  your 
wife  and  children.  He  is  quite  gentle.  Please 
take  us  into  your  house  out  of  the  storm." 

"  Do  you  see  that  little  house  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  % "  asked  the  woodman.  "  You  and 
your  bear  may  stay  there  if  you  wish.  I  lived 
there  until  last  winter.  Then  I  found  that 
some  one  else  was  living  there  and  I  had  to 
leave." 

"  Who  was  that  some  one  %  '    asked  the  soldier. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  trolls  of  the  forest,"  said 
the  woodman. 

"  What  did  he  do  to  drive  you  away  from  the 
little  house?" 

"  He  played  all  kinds  of  tricks.  He  chased  the 
pig  and  the  cow  into  the  garden.  He  would  not 
let  the  horse  eat  the  oats  in  the  manger.  Often 
we  could  not  sleep  for  the  noise  he  made  in  the 
house.  Doors  and  windows  rattled  and  banged 
all  night.  Dishes  and  pans  seemed  to  be  dancing 
about    with    the    pots  and   kettles  and  knocking 
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each  other  to  pieces.      I  had  to  leave  the  house. 
But  the  troll  is  still  there,  I  think." 

"  Well,  Bruin  and  I  will  stay  there  to-night," 
said  the  soldier.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  have  some 
fagots  from  your  bundle  to  make  a  fire." 

The  woodman  gave  him  some  fagots  and  went 
his  wav.  The  soldier  entered  the  little  house. 
He  made  a  good  fire  in  the  fireplace,  wishing  all 
the  time  that  he  had  something  to  cook  on  it. 

He  made  a  bed  for  himself  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  while  Bruin  curled  up  by  the  fire.  Soon 
they  were  fast  asleep. 

About  midnight  the  soldier  was  awakened  by  a 
noise.  He  saw  a  hideous  looking;  troll  coming' 
into  the  room. 

The  troll  was  about  two  feet  tall  and  had  a 
great  hump  on  his  back.  He  had  a  long  nose,  a 
big  mouth,  and  only  one  eye.  On  his  head  was 
a  high  peaked  hat.  On  his  feet  were  little  red 
shoes.  He  was  pulling  a  bag  after  him.  In  the 
bag  was  a  sheep  ready  for  roasting. 
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The  troll  did  not  see  the  soldier,  but  he  saw  the 
bear  at  once.  He  dropped  the  bag  and  stole  to 
the  fireplace  to  look  at  the  strange  creature.  The 
soldier  heard  him  say : 

"  My  !  what  a  big  cat !  It  must  be  the  wood- 
man's cat.  I  wonder  what  has  brought  her  here. 
Well,  I'll  soon  drive  her  home." 

With  that,  he  took  up  one  of  the  burning  sticks 
and  brought  it  down  with  a  thump  upon  the 
sleeping  bear's  head. 

Bruin  slowly  lifted  his  head.  He  opened  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  other.  When  he  saw  the 
troll,  he  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet.     He  caught 
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the    burning    stick    and    sent    it    spinning  to   the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

Then  Bruin  and  the  troll  began  to  fight. 
Such  biting,  scratching,  and  rolling  were  never 
seen.  Such  roaring,  howling,  and  growling 
were  never  heard  before. 

After  a  time  the  troll  began  to  grow  very 
tired.  Pulling  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  struck 
Bruin  in  the  eye  with  it.  Then,  howling  with 
rage,  the  troll  rushed  from  the  house. 

"  Good  for  you,  Bruin ! "  cried  the  soldier. 
"  That  was  a  great  fight !  That  hideous  old 
troll  gave  you  some  ugly  bites,  but  you  made 
him  run  at  last.  Now  let  us  open  the  bag 
that  he  brought.  Perhaps  we  may  find  some- 
thing to  eat  in  it." 

They  opened  the  bag  and  found  the  sheep. 
They  roasted  it  before  the  fire  and  had  a  good 
feast. 

By  morning  the  storm  was  over  and  the 
soldier  went  on  his  way  again  with   his   bear. 
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In  the  forest  they  met  the  woodman.  The 
soldier  told  him  about  the  light  between  Bruin 
and  the  troll. 

When  the  woodman  heard  that  the  troll 
thought  Bruin   was  his    cat,  he  laughed. 

"  Ha !  Ha !  So  he  thought  Bruin  was  my 
cat !  '  he  said.  "  Well,  T  hope  he  will  always 
think  that  I  have  a   big  cat  like   Bruin." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  woodman  came 
upon  the  ugly  little  troll  sitting  up  in   a  tree. 

"  Hi,  there,  you  woodman ! '  shouted  the 
troll.  "  Is  that  great  white  cat  of  yours  still 
living,    or   did   I  kill  her  the  other  night  ? ,: 

"  Ha !  Ha ! ,:  laughed  the  woodman.  "  Yes, 
my  cat  is  still  living,  and  she  now  has  six 
kittens  that  are  just  like  her.  The  kittens  are 
as  gentle  as  their  mother.  Come  and  play  with 
my  cat  and  her  kittens,   won't  you  ?  " 

"Six  kittens!"  shouted  the  troll.  "Then  Fm 
off!" 

Away  he  went,   and  was  never  seen  again. 
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PHONIC   SUMMARY  AND   PHONIC    VOCABU- 
LARY OF  THE   SECOND   READER 


Lesson  No.  67- 

-Equivalent  Chart  A 

day 

stay 

to-day 

playing 

hay 

play 

away 

playmates 

may 

gray 

stayed 

plaything 

lay 

pray 

played 

playtime 

way 

clay 

always 

gateway 

say 

stray 

paying 

pay 

maybe 

saying 

pail 

paid 

fairy 

raise 

sail 

maiden 

fairies 

raised 

tail 

afraid 

downstairs 

daisies 

hail 

air 

straight 

rain 

trail 

fair 

dainty 

Spain 

tailor 

hair 

painted 

brains 

daily 

chair 

wait 

rainy 

laid 

stairs 

waited 

chain 

maid 

dairy 

waiting 

complain 

weigh 

neighbors 

weight 

sleigh 

eight 

eighteen 

they 

prey 

obey 

obeyed 

great 

break 

- 

their 

says 

said 

again 

against 
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Lesson  No.  63- 

-Equivalent  Chart  E 

wee 

meeting 

creeping 

agreed 

see 

teeth 

sleeping 

feeding 

bee 

queer 

wheels 

geese 

tree 

weep 

breezes 

cheese 

free 

keep 

seek 

queen 

thee 

deep 

week 

seen 

three 

sleep 

cheeks 

green 

gleeful 

cheep 

need 

beef 

feet 

sweep 

deeds 

sixteen 

meet 

peeped 

seeds 

between 

sweet 

sleepy 

greedy 

Beechnut 

street 

asleep 

needed 

succeeded 

eat 

peak 

stream 

teasing 

seat 

beneath 

dreamed 

pleased 

meat 

clear 

moonbeam 

reason 

beat 

fear 

eagle 

weave 

treat 

year 

mean 

leaves 

wheat 

tears 

beans 

sheaves 

eaten 

dear 

clean 

weaver 

seated 

near 

meaning 

leaf 

neatly 

hear 

heal 

leafy 

least 

beard 

real 

teach 

east 

weary 

please 

each 

feast 

nearer 

read 

teacher 

Eastern 

appear 

sea 

reached 

speak 

cream 

tea 

creatures 

beak 

dream 

easy 

beautiful 
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head 

ahead 

breast 

feather 

dead 

ready 

peasant 

weather 

read 

instead 

pleasant 

heavy 

bread 

already 

pheasant 

heavier 

spread 

dreadful 

pleasure 

meant 

thread 

meadows 

treasure 

health 

breakfast 

death 

field 

pieces 

grieving 

friends 

chief 

fierce 

shrieking 

neither 

piece 

fiercely 

believed 

seizing 

Lesson  No.  69  - 

-Equivalent  Chart  I 

try 

by 

thy 

lying 

cry 

my 

why 

thyself 

fly 

sky 

dry 

myself 

Mary 

dairy 

ready 

cloudy 

crazy 

dainty 

already 

naughty 

carefully 

rainy 

dirty 

early 

scarcely 

daily 

tiny 

truly 

many 

greedy 

tidy 

fully 

company 

very 

kitty 

lucky 

anybody 

every 

Missy 

ugly 

carry 

heavy 

pity 

fluffy 

angry 

Beverly 

silly 

dusty 

happen 

merry 

only 

plucky 

happily 

empty 

boldly 

Tucky 

shaggy 

pretty 

body 

funny 

gladly 

neatly 

softly 

sunshiny 

happy 

really 

dolly 
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sadly 

leafy 

mossy 

fairy 

weary 

country 

high 

sight 

bright 

frightened 

light 

might 

flight 

delighted 

night 

fight 

higher 

lightning 

right 

fright 

lighted 

Lesson  No.  70- 

-Equivalent  Chart  0 

road 

boat 

loaf 

aboard 

load 

float 

loaves 

floated 

coat 

throat 

oaken 

roadside 

goat 

hoarse 

roar 

unload 

oats 

Groat's 

roast 

moaned 

bow 

blows 

growing 

meadow 

low 

aglow 

flowing 

window 

sow 

own 

blowing 

follow 

row 

grown 

glowing 

hollow 

mow 

flown 

shadow 

to-morrow 

show 

thrown 

arrow 

below 

know 

four 

sparrow 

Halloween 

snow 

pour 

yellow 

grow 

course 

fellow 

door 

lower 

soul 

shoulders 

floor 

Lesson  No.  71 

-Equivalent  Chart  U 

dew 

flew 

Lewis 

grew 

few 

dewy 

chewing 

threw 

mew 

knew 

brew 

suit 

new 

jewel 

drew 

fruits 
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Lesson  No.  72- 

—  The  Soft  Sound  of  c 

dance 

price 

nicest 

faces 

chance 

mice 

spices 

places 

face 

nice 

Alice 

palace 

place 

ice 

princess 

once 

pence 

Bruce 

fiercely 

except 

fence 

fierce 

distance 

certainly 

scent 

voice 

entrance 

scarcely 

prince 

choice 

races 

fireplace 

since 

pieces 

graces 

succeeded 

dancing 

icicles 

lacy 

Nancy 

circle 

council 

mercy 

bicycle 

medicine 

rejoicing 

icy 

Lesson  No.  73- 

-  The  Soft  Sound  of  g 

age 

huge 

changed 

vegetables 

cage 

edge 

charged 

generous 

rage 

hedge 

message 

dangerous 

large 

ledge 

carriage 

surgeon 

change 

gentle 

stranger 

strange 

cottage 

manger 

magic 

bridge 

village 

porridge 

magician 

Lesson  No.  74  — 

-  The  Sound  of  Broad  a 

all 

jaws 

because 

crawled 

ball 

hawrk 

daughter 

always 

call 

draw 

naughty 

almost 

fall 

dawn 

autumn 

already 

wall 

lawn 

falling 

also 
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tall 

talk 

walks 

stalk 

raw 

saw 

paw 

warm 

warp 

dwarf 


word 
work 


faces 

races 

places 

graces 

pieces 

heard 
earth 


bear 


claws 

tawny 

yawned 

dawned 

fault 

caught 

taught 


fallen 

taller 

called 

walking 

walked 

talking 

talked 


'twas 
water 
wanted 
cautiously 


Lesson  No.  75  —  The  Sound  of  ar  after  w 

warning  quarrel  afterward 

warriors  quarreling        homeward 

warbling 

Lesson  No.  76  —  The  Sound  of  or  after  w 

worm  worth  worthy 

world  worry 

Lesson  No.  77  —  When  the  suffix  es  adds  a  syllable 


spices 

wishes 

horses 

voices 

breezes 

grasses 

ashes 

riches 

princesses 

dishes 

branches 

cages 

bushes 

axes 

Lesson  No. 

78  —  Ear  like  er 

early 

searched 

learned 

search 

earnest 

Lesson  No.  79  —  Ear  like  are  in  care 

wear  tear  wearing      bearers 
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Lesson  No.  80  —  Ought  like  aught 

thought 

brought            bought 

caught 

taught              naughty 

daughter 


Lesson  No.  81  —  The  Sound  of  ough  final 

bough         rough  dough  trough         through 

plough        enough         though 


queen 
queer 
quit 


climb 
climbed 


often 
fasten 


Phcebe 

direction 
position 

hideous 


Lesson  No.  82  —  The  Sound  of  qu 


quiet 
quite 
Quentin 


quarrel 

quarreling 

question 


quilt 

squirrel 

quickly 


Lesson  No.  83  —  The  Sound  of  mb  final 

comb  limb 

combed  crumbs 

Lesson  No.  84  —  The  endings  /ten,  sten,  stle 

listen  hastened         castle 

glistening     hustle  whistle 


rustling 
nestling 


Lesson  No.  85  —  The  Sound  of  ph 

Ralph  elephant 


pheasant 


Lesson  No.  86  —  The  endings  tion  and  sion 

relation  exhibition        confusion 

invitation         protection        compassion 


Lesson  No.  87 — The  ending  ous 

dangerous        generous 
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glorious 


Lesson  No.  88  —  Endings  in  which  ti  and  ci  are  initial  letters 

gracious  cautiously        magician  delicious 

precious  patiently 


SIGHT  VOCABULARY 


The  words  of  this  vocabulary  contain  sounds  or  letter  combina- 
tions that  have  not  been  presented  in  the  phonic  lessons.  Help 
the  pupil  to  get  the  word  by  telling  him  the  unknown  sound  if 
the  context  does  not  give  him  the  clue  to  pronunciation.  Do  not 
help  him  where  he  has  the  phonic  knowledge  to  help  himself. 


sure 

trouble 

busy 

hour 

minute 

wolves 

heart 

autumn 

write 

half 

rhubarb 

mischief 

A  few  phonic  words  appear  in  stories  in  advance  of  the  phonic 
lessons  which  develop  the  facts  they  illustrate.  These  words  are 
treated  as  sight  words. 
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SECOND  READER  STORIES  AND  THE 
PHONIC  LESSONS  THEY  ILLUSTRATE 


^AGH 

New  Manual 

Old  IV 

Fan  1 

Lesson 

P; 

itiE 

1 

Pictures 

Keview 

6 

Playgrounds 

lie  view 

r— 
i 

The  Muffin  Man 

Keview 

13 

The  Shadow 

Be  view 

15 

The  Shadows 

Review 

16 

The  Fairy  Cow 

67 

Equivalent  Chart  A 

93- 

-94 

19 

Red  Feather . 

68 

Equivalent  Chart  E 

93- 

-94 

23 

In  Moon  Land 

69 

Equivalent  Chart  I 

93- 

-94 

27 

The  Kind  Moon 

28 

Over  the  Hill 

29 

By  the  Pike's  Com- 

mand 

70 

Equivalent  Chart  O 

93- 

-94 

35 

On  the  Ferry 

36 

How     Mary     Used 

Her  Umbrella 

71 

Equivalent  Chart  U 

93- 

97 

40 

All        Kinds         of 
Weather 

43 

The  Jack-o'-Lantern 

72 

The  soft  sound  of  c 

95 

49 

The  Blue  Bird 

73 

The  soft  sound  of  g 

95 

53 

The  Brave  Mouse 

74 

The  sound  of  broad 
a 

97 

60 

The  Mice 

, 

61 

When    the    Doctor 
Came 

67 

The  Dwarf  King 

75 

Ar  preceded  by  iv 

97 

70 

The  Thrush 

76 

Or  preceded  by  iv 

97 

75 

The  Miller  and  the 

King 

78 
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Ear  like  er 

98 

Page 

New  Manual 

Lesson 

Old  Manual 

Pages 

80 

The  Coming  of  the 

Water-Lily 

79 

Ear  like  are  in  care 

98 

84 

Wings 

80 

Ought  like  aught 

99 

89 

The  Fairy  Whistle 

81 

Ough  a  final  phono- 
gram 

100 

98 

Song 

99 

Quentin     and     the 

Clock 

82 

The  sound  of  qu 

100 

105 

Grass  Fairy 

83 

Mb  a  final  phono- 
gram 

101 

109 

A  Rain  Song 

84 

The    endings  ften, 
sten,  stle 

101-102 

112 

The  Fairy  Wren 

85 

The  sound  ph 

102 

118 

The     First     Bird's 
Story 

121 

The  Second  Bird's 
Story 

122 

The  Brown  Thrush 

124 

The  Lion  and    the 
Goat 

127 

The  Castle-Boy 

129 

The    Lazy     Chair- 

The    endings    Hon, 

Bearers 

86 

sion 

103 

131 

Six   and   Four   are 

Ten 

86-88 

The  ending  cian 

103 

135. 

Why  the   Tortoise 

87-88 

The    endings    ous, 

has  a  Round  Back 

cious 

103 

138 

Spring 

139 

The  Clever  Daugh- 
ter 

147 

Dripping- 

154 

Bruin  and  the  Troll 
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Never  Do  to  be  Without 
Jell-O" 


As  Tommy  finished  the  Jell-O  dessert 
at  dinner  his  mamma  remarked,  "That's 
the  last  of  the  Jell-O  in  the  house,"  and 
he  went  to  the  kitchen  to  enter  an 
order  for  more. 

"It'll  never  do  to  be  without  Jell-O," 
Tommy  says. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  see  that  there  is 
always  enough 

dEIL-0 

in  the  house  to  supply  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  family  with  the  Jell-O  des- 
serts which  they  like  so  much. 

A  dozen  or  more  different  kinds  of 
Jell-O  dishes  are  made  from  each  of  the 
six  flavors  of  Jell-O,  which  are:  Straw- 
berry, Raspberry,  Orange,  Lemon,  Cher- 
ry, Chocolate. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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